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Mr. Rathbone on American Schools. 


Extracts from report of Mr. Herbert T. Rathbone, barrister-of-law, member of the Liverpool Education Committee, who 
accompanied the Mosely Commission on its tour thru the States. 


Almost immediately after arriving in America, and 
still more after traveling in the vast fertile territories 
in the West and South, I began to realize that I was in 
the presence of some of the most potent forces which 
will, in the years to come, shape the destinies of the 
world. I was much struck with the energy and enter- 
prise of the people, their boundless hopefulness, their 
consciousness of power and wonderful self-confidence, 
their ingenuity, resourcefulness, adaptability, and, above 
all, the rapidity and decision with which they endeavor 
to supply deficiencies to meet modern requirements. 
Nothing, however, so excited my admiration and envy as 
the attitude of the general public with regard to educa- 
tion. The Americans believe in education, and it would 
hardly be an exaggeration to say that in most parts of 
the country there is no other question about which they 
feel so strongly or on the furtherance of which they are 
so resolutely set. One meets with evidence of this in all 
directions, in the astonishingly large sums of money 
which are devoted to education, the readiness with which 
the taxes necessary to raise these sums are paid, the 
splendid completeness of all the public institutions which 
have an educational influence, the determination of 
parents that their children shall take full advantage of 
educational opportunities offered, the comparatively 
large proportion of students who go to the secondary 
schools, technical institutes, and universities, the number 
of business men and large firms anxious to obtain the 
services of those who have taken a university, or at 
least a high school course, the munificent donations 
which are constantly being made by wealthy business 
men all over the country for educational purposes, and 
the mass of literature published on educational ques- 
tions. 

In a number of states and towns of the West, I found 
more than half of the public expenditure was on educa- 
tion, and as far as I could ascertain, this was with the 
entire approval of the electors. In the Oklahoma terri- 
tory, which was only opened for settlement fourteen 
years ago, I found that the first public buildings erected 
were for the common schools, and already there are es- 
tablished a complete common school system (elementary 
and secondary), training schools for teachers, and a 
university, all absolutely free. Go where one will in the 
states, one always finds the educational buildings are 
almost, if not altogether, the largest and best in the 
town or neighborhood. 

The general impression left upon my mind is, that to 
an extent to which it is hard for an Englishman to 
realize, the Americans are determined that their educa- 
tional system shall be thoroly efficient, and that where 
efficiency and economy are in apparent conflict, it is 
economy which must give way. 

The next point which strikes one is that education in 
America is thoroly democratic. In every state and 
town I visited, there are provided for the children of 
every citizen who cares to avail himself of them, ele- 
mentary and secondary schools absolutely free of cost, 
and in a great many states there are also free univer- 
sitics. Even where the universities are not free, the 





fees for instruction and cost of living are so low as to 
make it possible for any student, however poor, to at- 
tend. At the University of Knoxville, I waa assured, 
no less than sixty per cent. of the students are support- 
ing themselves while at the university out of their earn- 
ings. Moreover, to a very large extent in the East and 
South, and almost entirely in the West, the children of 
all classes, rich and poor, attend these free schools. It 
is, I believe, difficult to exaggerate the importance of 
this fact in the formation of American character and 
the promotion of efficiency in the schools. 

I was disappointed to find that, despite the complete- 
ness of the buildings and equipment in every other par- 
ticular, there is in nearly every instance a lamentable 
want of playground accommodation. In the large cities 
this is explained by the great expense of land, but even 
in the younger states of the West, where the question 
of expense is not yet so serious, hardly anything is being 
done to supply this deficiency before it is too late. At 
present, no doubt, there are plenty of open spaces in 
these towns where children can play, but before long 
these will be built over, and it will then be found that 
the cost of land has reached a prohibitive price. In 
New York, and other large cities, the need for play- 
grounds is now being keenly felt, and something has 
been done in the recent buildings to meet it by utilizing 
the basement and roof of the school for this purpose. 
Americans, however, are not yet fully alive to the excel- 
lent opportunities for educational work which the play- 
grounds and playing fields afford. From the point of 
view of physical culture they are most important, but it 
is not for this only they are valuable, as it can hardly 
be doubted that they afford a most excellent opportunity 
for the teachers to study the dispositions of the children, 
and assist in the development of their characters. 
Moreover, no amount of physical training, especially 
when it takes place under cover, can, in my opinion, 
ever be a satisfactory substitute for free, spontaneous 
play. 

Staff—The view which most American educators ac- 
cept, and to which the practice of all their best schools 
conforms, is that teachers of elementary schools should 
have secondary or high school education, and that 
teachers of secondary schools should have a university 
education. In addition to these minimum acquirements, 
a period of training, varying from one to three years, is 
almost everywhere insisted upon. 

In the majority of the states, I was struck with the 
cultivation and refinement of the teachers, their enthu- 
siasm for the profession, and readiness to better equip 
themselves for their work by private study, by attending 
classes thruout the year and summer courses at the 
universities during the vacation. At Chicago and some 
other cities, a teacher, without losing her position, can 
obtain leave of absence for a year to enable her to take 
some special course which, if satisfactorily completed, 
will entitle her to additional remuneration. 

In a great many places, a practice which exists of 
periodically sending the teachers to see the work done 
in other towns has been found very beneficial. 
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Discipline. 

As a general rule the discipline in American schools 
is admirable. In some places it appeared to me to be a 
little too rigid, the children apparently always move in 
perfect unison, at a word or signal from the teacher, 
and altho this, no doubt, saves time and greatly facili- 
tates the school work, especially in very large schools, it 
does not appear to me to be desirable. If the children 
are never left to choose between the right and wrong 
ways of entering the class-room or changing from one 
room to another, if they do the right thing simply be- 
cause they have been told to do it and have no other 
— a great opportunity of training the will is 
ost. 

Another objection which I feel to the almost military 
orderliness and precision with which the children are 
taught to move in these schools, is that it appears to 
me to impose too great a strain on them. When in 
schools where this kind of discipline exists, I wondered 
when the children were allowed any real relaxation. 
Surely, even at the risk of a little noise and apparent 
disorder, it is well to allow a little freedom of movement, 
laughter, and talking between sessions. Combined 
movements are undoubtedly useful, but it is possible, I 
feel, to have them too precise and too often. 

It is, however, only in the schools of a few places that 
any objection of this kind is felt. In most American 
schools, altho the children are wonderfully free from 
any direct control by the teacher, there is complete ab- 
sence of anything approaching disorder. Discipline 
there is, but it is from within, and not from without. 
The children do right because they know that by so do- 
ing the school life will be more pleasant and more help- 
ful. In such schools when the teacher directs the chil- 
dren to do anything, it seems as if she is making a sug- 
gestion rather than giving a command, and because the 
children know laughter, talking, and independent move- 
ment are not restricted if they do not interfere with 
school work, they respond to her suggestions eagerly. 

The attitude of most American teachers to the chil- 
dren under their control seems to be that of a guide and 
friend rather than a ruler, with the result that the at- 
mosphere of the school approximates to that of a good 
home, the children look happy, and appear to thoroly 
enjoy their schoo] life; they are cheerful, self-reliant, 
and above all, alive and natural. It is delightful to hear, 
as I often did, the free and ready way in which the chil- 
dren spontaneously ask questions or offer suggestions, 
and the courteous, tactful manner in which the teachers 
answer them. To encourage self-government, self-ex- 
pression, and self-activity, is, I believe, the constant aim 
of the teachers, sometimes, perhaps, to an extent which 
may leave little room for the cultivation of modesty and 
reverence. Other virtues, however, such as politeness, 
mutual helpfulness, and unselfishness seem to thrive 
under the system, and I feel confident that before long, 
with the deep earnestness and truly religious spirit 
which actuates so many of the American educators, the 
only objections which can be raised to this new spirit of 
school discipline will be removed. There is, I believe, 
no other department of school work in which we have so 
much to learn from America as this new spirit of school 
discipline. 

Of the teaching staff asa whole I can speak in terms 
of great admiration. Of course, there is still great 
room for improvement, and no one realizes this better 
than the teachers themselves. But the excellent pro- 
fessional spirit which is being created, and the growing 
recognition by the public of the great importance of the 
task entrusted to the teachers, is full of promise. Altho 
the social standing of the profession is higher than with 
us, it is not yet all that could be desired. For this, the 
inadequacy of the salaries is, I think, largely responsible, 
as people everywhere, and not least in America, are apt 
to estimate the importance of a man’s work by the price 
it commands. That a people who are so generous in 
their expenditure on school buildings should not be more 
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liberal to their teaching staff is surprising and disappoint- 
ing. It is to this false economy more than anything 
else that the difficulty of getting a sufficient number of 
capable male teachers is due. Again and again I met 
with men who, because of the inadequacy of the salaries 
and the insecurity of the tenure of office, have left the 
profession or intend to do so as soon as a favorable open- 
ing in some other walk of life is offered to them. 


Results. 

I have spoken to many business men, English and 
American, who have offices or works on both sides or the 
Atlantic, and nearly all agreed that as a general rule 
the American boy on leaving school, even if he does not 
know more, which he often does, is more intelligent, re- 
sourceful, adaptable, harder working, and more anxious 
to continue to improve his education than is the English 
boy of a corresponding age. On attending the American 
libraries one cannot, I think, fail to be struck with the 
excellent class of literature which is in constant demand 
by members of even the humblest ranks of society. 
The attendance at public lectures, evening classes, sum- 
mer courses at universities, and other similar educational 
institutions, is enormous. From these facts and others 
of a similar character, I cannot help feeling that the 
American people, as a whole, do not consider their edu- 
cation at an end when they leave school or the university, 
but realize that they must go on learning all their lives; 
or, to put the point in another way, the American does 
regard the period he spends at school or university as 
something separate from the rest of his life, but as part 
of his life. The English boy, on the other hand, too 
often thinks that he is only beginning his life when he 
leaves school, the time spent at school is something that 
has to be gone thru, and the sooner it is over and he 
has completed his education the better. 

The fact is, I believe, the best work of a school cannot 
be judged by anything an occasional visitor or examiner 
will see being done in the school. The teachers, who 
are constantly with the children, may be able to form 
some estimate of it, but it is only by watching the chil- 
dren after they have left school it can really be tested. 

In order to get the training they desire for their chil- 
dren, American educators have introduced new subjects 
with the result that the curricula are, generally, over- 
crowded, and nothing is thoroly taught. They are be- 
ginning, however, to more and more realize that altho 
some subjects are of greater educational value in the 
hands of some teachers, and for some children, than 
others, yet it is not the subject, but the way in which 
the subject is taught, that is of importance. No one 
recognizes better than the Americans themselves this 
weakness in their educational system. It is reeeiving 
the most earnest consideration from American educators 
all over the country, and great improvements are every 
year being effected. 

Another consideration which should be borne in mind 
in estimating the value of the work done in the Ameri- 
can schools is, that many educators think that the at- 
tempt to secure what is called thoroness in the branches 
taught in the elementary schools may be, and is very 
often, carried too far, in fact to such an extent as to 
produce an arrested development (a sort of paralysis in 
the mechanical and formal stages of growth), and that 
the mind in that state loses its aptitude for general 
studies and wider generalizations. Teachers, they say, 
should be careful, especially with precocious children, 
not to continue too long in the use of a process which is 
becoming mechanical, for it is already growing into a 
second nature, and becoming a part of the conscious 
apperceptive process by which the mind reacts against 
the environment, recognizes its presence, and explains it 
to itself. The child that has been overtrained in arith- 
metic reacts apperceptively against its environment 
chiefly by noticing its numerical relations—he counts 
and adds; his other apperceptive reactions being feeble, 
he neglects qualities and causal relations. Another 
child who has been drilled in recognizing colors, apper- 
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ceives the shades of color to the neglect of all else. A 
third child, excessively trained in form studies by the 
constant use of geometric solids and much practice in 
looking for the fundamental geometric forms lying at 
the base of the multifarious objects that exist in the 
world, will, as a matter of course, apperceive geometric 
forms, ignoring the other phases of objects. 

Perhaps this may be the explanation of a curious fact 
I noticed in one school I visited, where the children were 
being taught a great deal of mental arithmetic of, as it 
appeared to me, an exceedingly difficult character. 
Wishing to test to some extent the powers of observa- 
tion of the children, I asked them to tell me about the 
birds of the neighborhood. In most schools I had vis- 
ited, to any such question I should have received much 
information of a varied character, but in this school I 
could hardly get any. One child said there were 
sparrows; so I asked what color the American sparrows 
were, and received the most astonishing answers, blue, 
green, yellow, almost every color except brown. Yet 
the children were not stupid children; on the contrary, 
they were more advanced in the subjects taught, as far 
as I could judge, than any children I had seen up to 
that time in America, but I do not think they looked as 
happy, healthy, alert, or intelligent as many | had seen 
in other places, whose attainments were not nearly so high. 


Moral Teaching. 


As far as I could judge there is very little direct moral 
teaching of a formal, didactic character in the American 
schools. In the opinion of many of the leading educa- 
tors, I gather, it is generally a waste of time, and may 
be positively harmful. Yet the training of the heart is 
by no means neglected, especially in the first six grades. 
Most of the teachers regard tne training of the charac- 
ters of the children“as the most important of the duties 
entrusted to them, and never, in any of their work, lose 
sight of it. Indirectly, especially by the improved spirit 
of discipline, the teaching of history and English litera- 
ture, a great deal of excellent moral teaching is given. 

I had the pleasure of listening on one occasion to a 
history lesson given by a very able teacher at Brookline 
to a class of children about eleven years old, where the 
children took the keenest interest in the character of 
the leading personages who lived in the period which 
they were studying, and frequently discussed their con- 
duct. I was delighted to see how much excelient moral 
instruction the teacher, with consummate tact, managed 
to get into this lesson; yet I hardly once heard her ex- 
press her own opinion, and she seemed rather to be lead- 
ing the children to make discoveries for themselves. 
Never have I seen aclass so intensely interested in their 
work, and I am sure there was not a child in the room 
who was not really sorry when the lesson was over. I 
asked this teacher her views as to direct moral teaching. 
She seemed to think that in unskilful hands it was al- 
most sure to be mischievous, but that when well done, it 
was very helpful. She herself made a practice of talk- 
ing to the children frora time to time on such subjects 
as self-respect, self-control, selfishishness, obedience, 
love and sympathy, truth, honesty, good temper, cour- 
tesy, the home, the school, patriotism, etc. 

These talks, she said were popular, and if by any 
chance they were postponed the children were very dis- 
appointed. Most of the text-books written for children 
on ethical subjects were, she thought, unsatisfactory; 
the only one she strongly recommended was “ Ethics for 
Young People,” by Professor Everett (Ginn & Company, 
Boston). I have since myself read this book, and agree 
that, with a judicious teacher, it should be very useful. 

All American schools begin work by collecting the 
children together in the assembly hall. A chapter of the 
Bible is usually read, and a hymn or song is sung by all 
the children together, after which the head teacher, or 
someone else invited by him to do so, addresses the chil- 
dren. In this way, no doubt, some direct ethical teach- 
ing is given, but as to its value opinion is much divided. 
No doubt these meetings afford valuable opportunities 
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but the teachers who are capable of making good use of 
them are limited. 
Co-operation of Home and School. 

Before passing away from this subject, it may be well 
to mention a point to which many American teachers 
attach considerable importance, the unifying of the home 
and school life. In many places I found it was custom- 
ary to hold one or two meetings each term of the par- 
ents of the children at the school, and for the teachers 
to visit at the homes of the parents, special times being 
set aside to enable them to do this. Teachers of kin- 
dergartens, for instance, are, as a rule, only employed 
during the morning, but are expected to visit the parents 
during the afternoon. 

At New York I was able to be present at a meeting of 
parents held in a school in a moderately poor neighbor- 
hood. About 200 mothers were present. As soon as 
each parent arrived she was shown where the teacher 
of the class in which her children studied was standing, 
and all were soon eagerly discussing with the teachers and 
with each other the progress, etc., of the children. After 
general conversation for about half an hour, all the par- 
ents sat down at the children’s desks, and were then ad- 
dressed by the late headmistress of the school, who had 
just been appointed one of the assistant superintendents 
of education. On this occasion she began by explaining 
that, as the new course of study had been found too 
difficult for some of the children, it had been found 
necessary to put back several into iower grades. The 
necessity for this was explained with great care, so that 
the parents of the children might not feel unduly disap- 
pointed. She then spoke of the necessity for mothers 
watching carefully the company their girls were keeping, 
of making their home life happy, and of encouraging 
them to talk frankly at home, so that the parents might 
judge of the company their daughters were keeping, and 
whether they were healthy-minded. She referred also 
to the clothing of the children, the ventilation of the 
bedrooms, feeding, the importance of checking the use 
of slang by girls, and of repressing any tendency to 
flashy dressing. She spoke of everything in a most 
practical manner with the greatest tact, and I could see 
that the parents were delighted. It is not uncommon 
for over eighty-five per cent. of the mothers to attend 
these meetings, altho no tea or other entertainment is 
provided. Ata school at Brookline, where the majority 
of the children came from a poor neighborhood, similar 
work of this kind has met with great success. The 
principal told me that she always encouraged the moth- 
ers to come and see the school, and whenever a new 
child arrived she sent a special invitation to the mother. 
Meetings of the mothers are frequently held in the 
school, when a simple tea i3 provided by the teachers, 
and about 400 out of 700 parents usually attend. The 
children together compose the letter of invitation which 
is to be sent, and afterwards make the copies. On ar- 
riving, the mothers are taken to the desks occupied by 
their children, on each of which are placed specimens of 
the work done by the child who occupies the desk. The 
first half hour is spent in the examination of the work, 
and conversation with the teachers of the class and with 
each other. All then adjourn to the assembly hall, 
where tea is provided, and as soon as this is finished the 
principal addresses the parents, and discusses with them 
topics of common interest. 

The idea underlying these conferences is that the 
teachers and parents are in partnership, and must con- 
stantly confer together if they are to work with perfect 
harmony for the end they both have in view. To realize 
the full effect of these meetings, one must remember that 
in America the schools are attended by children of very 
different social standing. The principal told me that it was 
delightful to see how the parents talked together and 
discussed their respective children on terms of perfect 
equality. Sometimes the richest people, who made a 
point of coming in their best dresses, as they would to the 
smartest society gathering, insisted on helping to wash up. 
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National Educational Association. 


The Need of a New Individualism. 


Address of Pres. John W. Cook before the N. E. A:, 
General Session. 

The American public school is now so generally at- 
tended that it has become responsible for much that 
appears in our social life. I do not mean that it is ex- 
clusively responsible, for it is but one of many forces 
that are determining the character of our citizenship. 
It should be remembered in estimating its influence that 
it is comparatively new. Fifty years ago it really 
counted but little in the formation of public opinion, or 
in fixing the direction of our social life. It equipped 
such of the young as attended its disciplines with what 
have been called the tools of literary culture, but the 
real shaping of individual disposition and tendencies 
was accomplished by other forces than the school. As 
population has increased, and especially as it has been 
urbanized, and to such a degree that substantially every- 
body lives in or near the town, life has grown more con- 
ventional, and a preparatory training more essential. 

Within the last thirty years, too, a new institution 
has developed into remarkable proportions, and is in- 
creasing in popularity in a most interesting and sugges- 
tive way. So liberal is its culture, and so general its 
establishment, that it has won the dignified and appre- 
priate name of “The People’s College.” The opposition 
that it encountered in the earlier stages of its existence 
has almost entirely disappeared, and all classes vie with 
each other in its admiration. In a very large majority 
of towns it is housed in the most pretentious building. 
Moreover, it is disposed to accept the name seriously, 
and to assume college airs and college practices. It 
adopts colors and “yells,” holds formal graduating ex- 
ercises, organizes alumni associations, and endeavors to 
attach its pupils to it permanently in the most cordial 
and sympathetic way. And it is with the advent and 
growth of the high school that our system of public 
education has become especially potent in giving char- 
acter to our social life. In many parts of the country 
it has entirely supplanted the admirable old private 
academies, and in other localities it has prevented their 
establishment. Dealing with youth at the most sus- 
ceptible age, at that period of developing life when new 
impulses are awakening, and mighty energies are start- 
ing into being, it exercises an influence entirely beyond 
the range of the elementary school. With its advent, 
therefore, a new and wonderful chapter was opened in 
educational history. The teacher was given a stand- 
point from which he can really influence the civilization 
of his time. 

Now that society is becoming conscious of itself, and 
because the air is full of noisy voices, we are more and 
more disposed to study social conditions, and to seek to 
improve them. There is much to awaken apprehension. 
Has our political principle of individualism gone to such 
an extreme as to confuse itself with its opposite, and 
to threaten a return to the old and arbitrary authority 
of the few? It would indeed be a biting sarcasm if the 
very excess of individualism should round into an ex- 
cess of its opposite. The battle between the employer 
and the employed is one of the many indications of the 
sense of power thatis coming to the masses of men 
thru the rapid increase of a certain sort of intelligence. 
The schools of the people have taught all men to read. 
The newspaper is the mirror of the times. Capital 
heralds its achievements. Oratory exalts the dignity 
of labor. Our national character of liberty declares 
that all men are created equal. Our schools have given 
at least a superficial smartness to large numbers of men 
who regard themselves as competent to direct great 
affairs. Is it strange that such a time of ferment is 
upon us? 

Something Lost. 
It is quite possible that Iam a mistaken reader of 


social indications. I shall be glad to discover that [ am. 
But it is an impression that is forced upon me that we 
are surrendering the central principle of our fundamen- 
tal principle, of our fundamental political doctrine in 
matters of the gravest impertance, and intensifying it 
where it should be deprived of its capricious tendencies. 
I understand that our national history means the great- 
ly increased valuation of the opinion and social influence 
of the individuals that compose the masses of men. It 
is our boast that every man, however humble, has an 
opportunity of registering his opinion upon all matters 
of public concern, and that it is to have genuine weight 
in determining public policy. The strength and secur- 
ity of our institutions are supposed to lie in the disposi- 
tion of our people to reflect upon all matters that affect 
the general welfare, and then to act in harmony with 
the conclusions thus reached, and without regard to 
the opinions of others. The ballot is supposed to fur- 
nish an easy and effective method of expressing that 
judgment, when the choice of public officials is pending. 
It is assumed that conclusions thus reached, and thus 
potentially expressed, would furnish the safest guide to 
the lawmaker, and the most wholesome limitations 
upon the ambitions of the few to acquire unique power 
in the administration of public affairs. It is one of our 
favorite theories that the many, acting upon their own 
reflection, and entirely free from compulsion, will in the 
aggregate manifest a sanity and an insight that the 
few, however intelligent, will be incapable of equaling. 
Orators have loved to say, and have pretended to be- 
lieve, that it is safe to trust the people. Mr. Lincoln 
expressed the same idea when he said that, “‘it is possi- 
ble to fool all of the peoplea part of the time, and a 
part of the people all of the time, but not all of the 
people all of the time.” If there is truth in such a 
contention, it must liein the opportunity that our in- 
stitutions offer to men to inform themselves with regard 
to the folly or the wisdom of political and social 
theories, and in the courage and independence with 
which they will express their opinions where they will 
have their proper determining effect. This view of our 
American life is the one that has been presented to ell 
of us from our childhood up, and it needs only to be 
expressed to be admired. Surely nothing can be finer 
to contemplate than a great people, aggregating millions 
upon millions, and occupying a vast continent of sur- 
passing fertility, and with all of the material advan- 
tages that the heart could desire, deliberating seriously 
and intelligently upon great questionsjof human welfare, 
and then going forth from the seclusion of their home 
where their meditations have been undisturbed by the 
noisy clamor of interested partisans to make that con- 
viction have all of the weight which it deserves in the 
guidance of the administrative policy of a nation. 
When we talk of our Western individualism, it is some 
such condition as this of which I am thinking. 


What the Union Does. 


Now the impression that is constantly gaining weight 
in my mind, is, that the actual conditions among our 
people are very different from this ideal attitude toward 
the problems of life. In the field of labor individualism 
has substantially disappeared with the growth of the 
union. If I am correctly informed, there is a strong 
tendency to wipe out the distinction between the excel- 
lent workman, who is able to exceed the average out- 
put, and thus to increase his wage, and the ordinary 
workman, and thus to reduce men generally in their 
productive activities to a standard type. A man is to 
be a man, just as a pound of sugar is a pound of sugar. 
The individual as a laborer becomes a commercial 
commodity, and might as well be designated by a num- 
ber as by the name that was given to him at the altar, 
with all of the sacramental dignities of religion. He 
must reach a certain degree of excellence, undoubtedly, 
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to admit him to the fellowship of the guild, but the 
tendencies are all toward the obliteration of special 
qualities, rather than to their cultivation. 

Again, since the union is an organization for offen- 
sive and defensive purposes, there must be an immense 
centralization of authority. Men do not read history 
to no effect. A campaign that is to be managed by a 
town meeting is fore-doomed to certain failure. The 
great battles of the world are won by submission to the 
leadership of one dominant and supreme will. Thus it 
is that in the management of the union there is a fur- 
ther suppression of the individual will. I am not un- 
mindful of the fact that there is a theoretical democracy 
in these organizations, but I am further instructed that 
it is only theoretically present. It may be that modern 
economic conditions demand this surrender of our dear- 
est political principle in order to keep bread in the 
larder, and a roof over the head of the working man. 
It seems little short of a tragedy to confess that the 
idea for which men have gone singing into the valley of 
the shadow of death, should utterly break down when 

_brought into relation to the food question. 

If we turn to the field of politics, a still more inter- 
esting spectacle confronts us. It is the more interest- 
ing, because it is here, if anywhere, that our precious 
individualism should be preserved inviolate. Here is 
the ark of the covenant, the center and inspiration of 
our peculiar nationality. 1f you seek for an explanation 
of the Mayflower, and “the bleak New England shore,” 
and Lexington, and Valley Forge, and Gettysburg, and 
all the rest, you should find it here. But how pitiful it 
is that men should only wisely smile at the innocent 
sentimentalism of him who imagines that the many in 
their free choice, and without the persuasive influence 
of material considerations settle political questions. 

We manage our affairs thru the machinery of politi- 
cal parties. This device elevates the primary election 
to the position once occupied by the free and final ballot 
of the town meeting. Thus a return to the practice of 
the over influence of the fewis made possible. We 
make a brave show of retaining our principle, but it is 
often, alas, a thing of shreds and patches, especially 
where politics has degenerated into a business, and is 
uninfluenced ordinarily by national questions and issues, 
except in a roundabout way. 

Must we confess again that this is the only way to do 
it successfully, and that close organization, the domina- 
tion of the few, and the blind obedience of the many, 
are essential to the perpetuity of our free institutions, 
that is, our institutions dedicated to the doctrine of in- 
dividualism ! What a tender plant this precious thing 
must be, that it can be preserved only by being kept in 
cold storage. 

I wish to assert that I am in no sense a growler. In- 
deed, I have never risen to the dignity of a mugwump. 
I usually vote the regular ticket. But, if there is not a 
steady decline in the free and untrammeled expression 
of individual opinion on the part of the many, in the 
determination of political questions, and in the selection 
of political leaders, I have grossly misread the signs of 
the times. 

What then has become of our dear individualism? It 
is busy elsewhere. It asserts itself once in a while to 
“turn the rascals out,” but it isin less serious business 
the greater part of the time. With the growth of the 
idea of authority in politics, there has come the decline 
of the idea of authority in religion. The desecration of 
the Puritan Sabbath is about complete. In the minds 
of a startling number of our people, it is reduced to an 
ordinary holiday, out of which have been filtered the last 
poor remnants of sacredness. Tiiey have gone along 
with the outgrown superstitions of our childhood. The 
open saloon on all of the days of the week has ceased to 
shock our cosmopolitan sensibilities. The grotesque 
school strike dresses the old-fashioned master in the 
fantastic garb of the jester, with his cap and bells, and 
thus proclaims the passing of the old conception of the 
authority of the school. These are some of the surface 
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indications of the great changes that are taking place 
in our mental attitudes. Old imperatives are losing, or 
have lost their supremacy. New, and less strenuous 
conceptions are taking their places. No great issues 
seem to be competing for attention. The political situ- 
ation is a type of the general social condition. The 
political party that must first write its platform has the 
field quite to itself. To the other little remains but the 
poor privilege of denial. 


Conditions in the School. 


If we turn to the school we find much of the same 
spirit of indetermination. Where is our well-defined 
ideals that should be inscribed upon our banners and 
blazoned upon our walls? No two graduating classes 
have the same motto. One is reminded of the sad wag 
who substituted for the familiar “God bless our home,” 
@ quotation from the door of a railway car, “It is dan- 
gerous to stand on the platform.” A motto is a motto. 
We are pushing for the intellectual disciplines, and for 
the enrichment of the curriculum, and all that, and the 
results are inspiring; but we have as yet no substantial 
consensus of opinion as to the character of a national 
type that should present to the world the consummate 
blossoming of our fundamental political doctrine as a 
contribution to the ideals toward which civilization 
should direct its course. 

We have suddenly awakened to the supreme value of 
athletics, and the last few years have witnessed its 
apotheosis. Within its proper limitations this is full of 
promise, and is a revival of one of the noblest of the 
Greek ideals. But I beg of you, gentlemen, you of the 
universities, is it all sincere, this adoration of brawn and 
courage? It all seems like a gaudy poster, at times. Its 
advertising possibilities are enormous. We are culti- 
vating certain of the brutal instincts, whose edge we 
have been trying to dull by the processes of civilization. 
Have we been growing effeminate, and are we attempt- 
ing its correction by a cross fertilization with the spirit 
of the Roman amphitheater? We all know the topics 
that hold the center of the field of thought with the 
high school boys, and the university men in the foot 
ball season. One need not go far to find the explanation 
of it all. Here is the coveted opportunity for that 
personal distinction which every aspiring nature seeks, 
and the way to glory is along those lines of evolution 
which have crowded into man all of the competing in- 
stincts of his savage forebears. In many ways it is a 
splendid manifestation of individualism, and utterly 
shames that poor mimicry of political independence, 
that lazy dilettantism which lets elections go by default. 
and that religious independence which leaves the 
churches to the few who are still in the thralldom of 
tradition. But most of the institutions are too busy 
counting the number of students in the annual catalog 
to spend much time just now on a critical study of the 
relation of athletics to the nitional idea. 

But I have occupied time enough in this attitude of 
dissent. We believe that our political experiment is 
properly motived in its fundamental principle. If we 
are in error there, we have misunderstood the unmis- 
takable essence of spirit. The hunger and thirst for 
self-rule is its characteristic quality. The evolutionary 
prinsiple, which perfected a body for man, and which 
led him across the upper limits of animalism, having 
completed its work and declared it good, transferred its 
methods to this new field of spiritual development, found 
this tremendous energy waiting for its guidanze. We 
surrender nu particle of our faith, in the doctrine of 
individualism. We still believe that democracy is the 
last word in.the true theory of the evolution of a 
genuine humanity. 

But we have confounded two words. Large numbers 
of our people have missed the distinction between 
liberty and freedom. The former is opportunity; the 
latter, developed capacity. We may inherit the former, 
but we must win the latter thru our individual 
effort. Forty years ago the door to opportunity was 
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opened to an enslaved race. The way in which the 
black man is endeavoring to employ his opportunity, and 
thus achieve a genuine freedom, will be discussed from 
this platform by one of their own number, who is him- 
self the finest illustration of the truth of the distinction 
that I am endeavoring to make. 

What are some of the leading features that are to 
characterize this new and sane individualism, the true 
democracy of the moral will written large in our citizen- 
ship? I believe that its most striking quality will be 
the return of the despised principle of authority. Gov- 
ernment begins with external control. It must come 
to its perfection in internal control. It required cen- 
turies for the Hebrew nationality to learn that the 
“Thus saith the Lord” of its childhood was only another 
expression of the law of its own ethical nature. The 
crying need of our time is the identification of the law 
of the land with the necessary law of our own natures. 
The flagrant violations of the statutory provisions that 
are necessary for the maintenance of the most rudi- 
mental forms of civilization, show how slight a remove 
we have made from savagery, when we are confronted 
with certain forms of crime. The familiar methods of 
dodging the spirit of the law of the land, while appear- 
ing to observe its form, is a startling indication of the 
loss of that regard for authority that belonged to our 
earlier history. The first lesson that a child should 
learn is respect for wholesome authority, and that sys- 
tem of education that fails to inculcate it, even tho 
such inculcation may require the stern infliction of bodily 
pain, is sowing the seeds of death in the midst of our 
civilization. We have learned in the marvelous devel- 
opment of the scientific idea how freedom comes to the 
race in the utilizing of the forces of nature, by obedi- 
ence to the laws of universe. With a similar humility 
and sincerity we must bow before the imperatives of the 
ethical world and glory in our obedience. Are we not 
ready to agree upon at least one plank of a universal 
platform—the child must learn the sacredness of law 
and the manliness of obedience. We need no longer 
fear the man on horseback, with such a motive for 
obedience. 

I have spoken of the decline of the authority of the 
religious idea in our modern life. Are we to lose its 
high imperatives in the exploitation of scientific inquiry? 
In a very true sense the school is the child of the 
church. Is the separation to become complete? In 
thousands of schools the last vestige of formal recog- 
nition of any suggestion of religion has disappeared. 
There has been so thoro a secularization, that the 
Bible is a sealed book to a majority of the children. 
There must be a retreat from this extreme position. 
No people can ever afford to neglect the cultivation of 
the religious sentiment. A shallow and trifling spirit 
will be the inevitable result. The N. E. A. was not 
organized too soon, and practical measures will come 
out of its wise counsels. 

A crowning quality of the new individualism will be 
its recognition of the dignity of duty. We declare 
that the core of democracy is service. The good citizen 
is he who is socially serviceable. The finest individu- 
alism is that which embodies the highest qualities of 
all. Not the capricious eccentricities of those who 
covet distinction by their radical differences from their 
fellow men. It will not permit itself to be dominated 
by brute authority, but will bow its head in quick assent 
to the word of rational authority. It will not sacrifice 
its divine right tothe full exercise of its highest 
powers, and close its eyes to questionable methods in 
labor unions, or anywhere else, on the wretched plea 
that the end justifies the means. It will eventuate in 
American manhood that will be recognized by all men 
as the fruitage of the long struggle of the race for the 
privilege of doing the best that it can for itself unvexed 
by the hard conditions of tyrannical and oppressive 
governments. Andit will usher in the time when the 
finest sentiments of our best moments will become the 
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urgent and strenous guides in the common-place duties 
of ordinary living. 
BP 


Language-E_xpression in the Ele- 
mentary School. 
By Supt. FRANK W. Cootey, Evansville, Ind. 


Two prominent weaknesses in language teaching are 
more or less responsible for the failure to secure satis- 
factory results. The first is a neglect on the part of 
teachers to make use of the proper material; the second 
is the undue emphasis which is usually placed upou the 
mechanics of language to the exclusion of those vitaliz- 
ing and life giving qualities which naturally belong to 
the subject. 

Language is an expression of thought, and should be 
based upon the natural interests that cling to the con- 
crete. Consequently it should be the aim of the teacher 
to summon to her aid the material things with which the 
child is surrounded, and in which there is a natural 
interest. 

The story, presented in an intelligent and interesting 
manner, is the usual basis for the work. Butif the teacher 
is content with this simple and narrow phase of the 
subject, interest will soon lag, or, at best will be forced 
and unnatural. 

Again, much of the training given in the elementary 
schools, as well as in the secondary schools, and even 
in the higher institutions of learning, is weak because 
the principal effort seems to be directed toward a thoro 
understanding of the related parts of sentence structure, 
regardless of the fact that ability to use language cor- 
rectly is of vastly more importance. It is therefore not 
an unfamiliar experience to find teachers and pupils en- 
gaged in a sort of hide and seek process endeavoring to 
trace some allusion to its ultimate source, or spending 
hours of valuable time in an effort to unravel some com- 
plicated grammatical construction which, in itself, pos- 
sesses little value, while the appreciation of the beauty 
and power of the selection taken as a unit and which 
should be adopted as a model, is entirely neglected. We 
too often forget that appreciation comes from companion- 
ship, and that this is as true in the field of language or 
literature as in the social world. We also forget that 
much loss comes from a too careful analysis. The 
beauty of the rose vanishes when the dissecting process 
begins. The power of a poem eludes all effort.at analy- 
sis. It can only be found by taking the poem in its 
oneness and drinking in its beauty, depth, and power by 
a study which omits useless details, and looks only for 
the great truth which it unfolds. 

In all language effort, great care should ever be pres- 
ent to develop the language sense thru models of ex- 
pression. By language sense is meant that delicacy of 
training which will detect the incorrect and faulty lan- 
guage as quickly as the ear of the trained musician de- 
tects discords. The aim should be to teach the use of 
correct and even elegant speech, even tho the science of 
language be utterly ignored. 

Language work, when compared with almost any other 
subject taught in the schools, shows the least results for 
the time and labor expended. We expect efficiency in 
oral and silent reading; we aim for accuracy in arith- 
metical occupations; we hold pupils responsible for his- 
torical data, and for correct geographical notions, but 
when it comes to the use of the English language we are 
prone to excuse faulty diction, including poor spelling, 
and ungrammatical expressions, and we scarcely hope 
to teach pupils to use the English language with any 
degree of fluency or accuracy. 

The first effort in the teaching of language expression 
is corrective. This is due to the fact that children enter 
school with some well-defined habits formed which unless 
changed will forever stand as a barrier to progress. 
This is a crucial point in the proper development of the 
language sense, and later in the formation of correct 
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habits of speech, both of which are essential to satis- 
factory results. 
Oral and Dramatic Work. 


In the subject under consideration, language training 
is broader in its scope than is usually implied. Language 
as an expression of an idea, may not only be spoken or 
written, but it may be evpressed thru bodily activities, 
as in some forms of dramatization, or by the products of 
the hands, as various results of the manual work. 

Abundant material is thus at hand as a basis for lan- 
guage expression, and it is the wise teacher who knows 
best how to trace the work thru these various avenues. 

In the most elementary work the reproduction of 
stories thru dramatic art is effective—thus calling into 
play the activities of the children. By this means in- 
terest is whetted to a keenness often lacking in other 
methods, while the result is clearly an effort in language 
training. Running thru all dramatic effort should be 
freedom and spontaneity which will lend zest to the 
work, and insure the greatest mental activity on the 
part of the learner. In the lower grades of the element- 
ary school there should be oral reproduction in abund- 
ance. An excess of written work at too early a period 
results in mental paralysis. This oral work should be 
based upon stories well told by the teacher! The prepar- 
ation of the teacher should be sothoro, and the presenta- 
tion of the story so complete, that interest will be mani- 
fested from the first. Unless there is interest, the 
reproduction will be formal and lifeless. 


Relation of Handiwork to Language. 


The various hand crafts are but another training in 
language, and should be recognized and utilized as such. 
Modeling in clay, in which the deftness of fingers repro- 
duces the story with the same exactness that is found 
in oral effort, is practical. This method gives not only 
an opportunity for the play of the inventive powers but 
increases interest because the child is dealing with the 
concrete and with the work of his own hands. This 
work should be so definite that a glance reveals the 
story which the child is reproducing by means of the 
concrete. 

Drawing should also be linked with the work in 
language, and the charcoal, the pencil, and the brush, in 
color work, should each add their message. 

Paper cutting, when the aim is the actual reproduc- 
tion of the story, becomes a powerful instrument in 
language expression. As a medium of thought or the 
interpretation of an idea it is very closely related to 
modeling and drawing. 

The knife in cutting, as well as the more advanced 
work in manual training proper should be made an ad- 
junct to language training with a reversal of method. 
In the lower grades, the finished product of the hands 
tells its own story; in the higher grades, written descrip- 
tions are based upon the work of the hands. I know of 
no more interesting phase of language expression than 
that which finds its source and inspiration in the work 
of the hands, with an opportunity on the part of the 
learner to give an account of the growth and develop- 
ment of this work. Children love to do, and they also 
love to talk about the work of their own hands. 

Written reproductions should also be accompanied by 
illustrative work in color, each supplementing the other. 
In all of this work, freedom should be given the indi- 
vidual to construct or reproduce that which he sees, and 
as he sees it. The test of the method will be found in 
the variety of results. Uniformity will be evidence of 
too close contact with the teacher, and the work will 
represent not the child but the teacher and the child— 
it will be a composite, and this should be avoided. Criti- 
cism here applies very forcibly to much teaching in 
which finished hand products are desired. Teachers are 
over anxious to have pupils present finished products. 
Indeed, in many schools the work in all the manual arts 
is so perfect as to give conclusive evidence of too close 
directive effort on the part of the teacher. A good 
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motto is “Let the child alone.” Give him an opportunity 
to express himself, and this can be done only by the 
teacher keeping hands off. 

The strength of the plan as suggested lies in the fact 
that the children are dealing with the concrete, with the 
products of their own hands, while, incidentally, they 
are receiving thoro training in expression. 

Thru Study of Literature. 

Important as are these various avenues of expression, 
the time comes when the ability to extend the work in 
language expression and the power to recognize and to 
use choice English will lie mainly in two channels—first, 
the English of the teacher; second, companionship with 
the best there is in literature. 

Language is based upon imitation and is the result of 
habit. This being true, it should be the constant aim 
of the teacher to seek thru imitation to train pupils 
in the formation of correct habits of speech. To this 
end, the teacher’s language should be faultless, a model, 
choice English should be read in abundance. Language 
should be a universal topic. Freedom of expression 
should be fostered, opportunity for a variety of expres- 
sion should be given and the aim should be a cultivation 
of the language sense. The last two are constant and 
broaden the subject language until it compasses litera- 
ture proper. The work in English should be controlled 
by unity of purpose, and dominated by unity of spirit. 
At this point there is a marked weakness often found. 
Children should be brought early into contact with good 
literature, and they should be taught to know it when 
they see it or hear it, and then to love it. Good, choice 
English, English of books, and the English of the 
teacher should be a constant companion, and in time, 
the English of the children will be worthy. Good liter- 
ature, like a work of art, should be studied, not once, 
but again and again. Enjoyment comes not from a 
glance, but from frequently recurring intercourse. This 
takes time, but the time element is not to be considered. 
There is no time for poor work, or hasty work. Better 
to confine the attention of the class to one selection, 
studied as a whole as long as the interest is sustained, 
than to pass over hastily without making an impression, 
but in doing this, the mechanical should not be over 
emphasized—it is the life and spirit which should be 
sought. The teacher should remember that life comes 
from within, and that the outward expression is but the 
semblance of the inner emotion. Too often, the work 
in English degenerates into mere fact gathering, and 
classification of phenomena. This is not the end or aim 
of language training. A glimpse of the soul side of life 
giving qualities, an effort to see what the author saw, 
and to feel what he felt, and then having caught some- 
thing of his inspiration to embody it in the life of the 
individual, this is important, this is fruitful. It is well 
to remember that facts and figures will probably be for- 
gotten, but mental images based upon word pictures, 
those which stir the emotions, will remain. Words 
leave us, but the melody of the song remains to thrill us 
again and again. It is the emotional side, the soul side, 
that is the important thing in all work in language. 
Why do we study Tennyson or Milton or Shakespeare? 
What is the end sought, is it fact gathering, or is it in- 
spirational? Why study Scott if not to create a love 
for the Wizzard of the North? This all calls for cul- 
ture, a culture that embodies esthetic insight. It must 
be cultivated by the teacher, and be the goal towards 
which the pupil is brought. Oral work should be com- 
bined with the written. The ear as well as the eye 
should be the medium. “How does it sound?” is more 
effective than “how does it look?” The teacher should 
be wise enough to omit the conventional “why.” This 
is fundamental. 

In art (pure) we cultivate the eye; in language, both 
the eye and the ear contribute to a proper appreciation 
of the worthy in literature, and thus to the training in 
English. To fully appreciate a great poem, the eye 
must be reinforced by the voice—the strongest impres- 
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sions entering by the ear route. Someone has said “the 
ear is the pathway to the heart,” and these impressions 
should never be disturbed by questions of fact. 

The real aim of English is the formation of right 
ideals of life and the appreciation of the best, and an 
effort to grow to be like the models. If, in our final 
presentation of a poem, we have killed the possibility of 
a future for the child in the appreciation of real litera- 
ture, we have failed most miserably. It is inspiration we 
must seek, inspiration to do and to be. What matters if 
we are not able to trace every allusion to its remotest 
corner, if we are able to catch some glimpses of the 
world beautiful in which the poet dwelt. He who would 
teach language must love the literature in which the 
best language is to be found, and love it with an intense- 
ness that will make the mechanical secondary, covered 
by the life-giving qualities. The appreciative and crea- 
tive go hand in hand, and with them should always be 
the model—the teacher. Teach appreciation thru your 
own appreciation. Teach expression thru constant 
association with the best—then when opportunity is 
present, expression will be spontaneous—natural and 
effective, and the mechanics of language will be simple, 
but thoroly rational. 


BPD 
Relation of Kindergarten to Elemen- 
tary School. 


By CHARLES B. GILBERT, New York. 


[Abstract of paper before Department of Elementary Ed- 
ucation. ] 

Froebel did not consciously establish an institution; 
he advocated a principle and embodied a spirit. He had 
no thought of the kindergarten as separate and distinct 
from the school; he was advocating a new kind of 
school, and the new kind of school has come. The best 
primary school of our cities is to-day as truly a child of 
Froebel’s theories as is the kindergarten; in some cases 
even more so, where the kindergarten still puts undue 
emphasis upon its tools, still insists that the form of 
kindergarten material is sacred, and still clings to the 
kindergarten as a special institution. 

What is the basis of proper harmony between the pri- 
mary school and the kindergarten? 

First, the spirit is the same. The spirit of activity 
directed from within controls the good primary school 
and the good kindergarten. This manifests itself in 
such a way that the children who pass from the kinder- 
garten to the primary school feel no shock. In the kin- 
dergarten they have been accustomed to much liberty of 
movement and much freedom of expression. In the 
primary school there will still be much liberty of move- 
ment and prohibitions of the old-fashioned school will 
give place to self-control for the ends of the school. 

Second, the work done is quite similar. This is es- 
pecially true of manual work. Witness the exhibit from 
those cities in which the purely geometric basis of man- 
ual work in the kindergarten has been abandoned and 
constructive and creative exercises have been substi- 
tuted. To little children the objects used in the kinder- 
garten are valuable as tools to do things with. The 
ephere isa ball, the cube and cylinder blocks. The 
study of oriental symbolism as applied to the kindergar- 
ten is about as valuable as the study of the orientation 
of the Pyramid of Cheops. This search for symbols and 
this worship of things for their shapes has been given 
up by the kindergarten, while the so-called busy work, 
the doing of things with no end, has been given up by 
the good primary school. The difference in salutary ef- 
fect between doing exercises and making things is the 
difference between the dyspeptic’s enforced walk and the 
enthusiast’s game of golf. 

Educative play, which is one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the kindergarten, is finding a place in the pri- 
mary school. Some things yet remain to be done. The 
furnishing of the primary school is all wrong and must 
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conform more to the model of the kindergarten. The 
ordinary school desk is a monstrosity, limiting freedom 
and destroying its spirit. Furniture similar to kinder- 
garten furniture must replace it. 

Third, the training of teachers. Both kindergarten 
and primary teachers should, in their courses of train- 
ing, be made acquainted with the principles and practice 
of both phases of work. 

Fourth, both kindergarten and the lower primary 
grades should be placed under the same supervision. If 
more supervisors than one are required, instead of being 
divided between kindergartens and primary schools, they 
should be districted, all having charge of some primary 
schools and some kindergartens. 

The transition from the conditions of infancy to those 
of maturity is gradual and imperceptible, so should be 
the progress of his education. Every step forward 
should be a joyous step from one position of successful 
activity to another of higher and more difficult but 
equally enjoyable activity. 

BP 
Avenues of Language Expresion in 
the Elementary School. 


By DELLA JUSTINE LONG, University of Chicago 
(Student in Education). 


(Abstract of paper before Elementary Department. ) 


The Function of Language.—Communication, as an 
outgrowth of the social nature and a means of meeting 
the individual’s needs; language not an organized sys- 
tem of symbols independent of inherent interests. All 
the activity of the school the natural avenue for lan- 
guage. Valueof special “language avenues” dependent 
upon motive in expression. 

The Primary Period.—The time for language develop- 
ment. Hearing, speech, and speech utterance the two 
factors in acquisition of language. The ear, the import- 
ant organ in language development, and the organ of 
emotional appeal at this age. Muscular growth and 
general co-ordination in first and second grades not ade- 
quate to the demands of written work. Hence oral ex- 
pression in the primary school. Construction, nature 
and literature in relation to 'anguage. The significance 
of simple, pure expression. Imagination of the child 
not met by artificial phraseology in nature study. 

The Upper Grades.—Development of power of ex- 
pression dependent upon use of language, not upon 
knowledge of technique. English grammar still a 
Latin conception. Child’s knowledge of structure comes 
thru study of word or sentence in close relation to 
thought conveyed; aim of such study, that language 
may become a more effective medium of expression for 
the pupil himself. Purpose of literature and art.study, 
to bring pupils the thought of the larg: r world and the 
inspiration of perfect expression; not to furnish basis of 
technical analysis. Time of verbal memory in child’s 
development the time fur beginning permanent literary 
store. 

Written Composition.—Pupil’s effort perfunctory as 
result of writing for the sake of practice. The compo- 
sition itself not a means of language culture. The 
pupil’s interest in what is expressed,—his motive and 
the use to which the written work is ultimately put de- 
termine the development of meaning in written lan- 
guage. The grammar grade age characterized by in- 
creased mental activity and rapid assimilation, not free, 
easy expression; the conservative period. Hence, less 
written work to be required. 
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Industries in arly Education. 


By Katuarine E. Dopp, Instructor in Extension Division, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
[Abstract of paper before the Department of Elementary 
Education. 

Unconsciously each child during the elementary 
school period is working out the problem of reconciling 
his physical inheritance from the past with the complex 
society into which he is born. The purpose of element- 
ary education is to give assistance in solving this problem. 

Previous to the age of seven years, the most character- 
istic activities of the child are those which involve the 
use of the large muscles. Instinctively the child imitates 
movements and sounds, and in so doing acquires a rich 
fund of experience. 

The fact that the child is less interested in a round of 
activities than in some striking particular, favors ex- 
pression thru pantomime and dramatic play. Since 
these activities require neither tools nor materials, they 
are within the reach of every child. The use of panto- 
mime, dramatic play, modeling, painting, all of which 
are well suited to express the point of greatest dramatic 
interest should not be construed to mean that the edu- 
cative materials of the child should consist of discon- 
nected facts. Just as occupations relate a variety of 
impulses and activities, so such objects as the home, the 
neighborhood, and simple farm life relate a variety of oc- 
cupations. 

The period of childhood is characterized by the devel- 
opment of the small muscles and the nerve-centers which 
control skilful movements. The normal development of 
the fine muscles involves rich psychic accompaniments. 
Interest is now manifest in skill and in taking an orderly 
series of steps for attaining ends which are desired. 

Elaborate equipments and ample means of financial 
support are desirable but not essential. Of far greater 
consequence is a community spirit consecrated to educa- 
tional work. Itis a serious mistake to supply the child 
with materials and tools for which he has felt no need. 
When gifts are bestewed too lavishly either by nature 
or by man, the individual is deprived of normal motives 
for activity. 

The use of obsolete processes in the education of the 
child is not a return to the past. Itis helping the child 
to lay claim to his social inheritance. The highest 
achievements of modern societies function in the educa- 
tion of the child not as formulated statements to be 
memorized, but as ideals which lead the child ever on- 
ward and upward to a higher life than we have yet real- 
ized. 

ERP 


The Kindergarten in the South. 


By EvELINE A. WALDO, New Orleans, La. 


[Abstract of paper before the joint session of the Kinder- 
garten and Elementary Departments. | 

The answers received to my three hundred and fifty or 
more circular letters and questionaires were from every 
section of our Southern states and from those foreign 
countries to which we hold the closest relations socially 
and in business. I find that the kindergarten existing 
in connection with the public school systems of our 
various Southern states may be classed under these 
heada: 

1. Those where the state law permits the use of the 
general school funds for the support of kindergartens 
for children under six years of age. 

2. Those where only local school funds can be used 
for this purpose. 

3. Those where the kindergarten is simply counted as 
part of the school system and the time is not ripe for 
asking for a law to permit the children of kindergarten 
age the benefit of any part of the school fund and where 
the children in the kindergartens are of the same age 
as those in the first primary class. This was the condi- 
tion of the work in Louisiana before the Constitutional 
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Convention of 1898 and such is even now the condition 
of affairs in one of our most progressive states. 

In answer to the inquiry addressed to Normal schools 
doing no kindergarten work at present, the per cent. of 
answers which said that this work would be begun in the 
near future was most promising. Model kindergartens 
were to be found in a good per cent. of the Normal 
schools where no kindergarten training was attempted. 

As I believe we must look upon the creating of 
kindergarten departments in the Normal schools of any 
country as the most powerful ally we can gain to our 
cause, the report from these schools thruout the 
Southern states has seemed to me to bring. the promise 
of good tidings. 

From the city superintendents, even where kinder- 
gartens are still an impossibility, came many hopeful 
answers. In many towns, having no kindergartens, the 
methods and songs and games of the kindergarten are 
used in connection with the primary work. 

Not a few wrote they had the kindergarten this ses- 
sion for the first time, and some wrote they were looking 
forward to its addition next session to their school 
eystem. 

Of the work done by the associations a volume might 
be written. While the large number of kindergartens 
supported by corporations in mill and factory districts 
points to the fact that even the business world is be- 
coming alive to the necessity of the kindergarten as a 
help in neighborhood life. 

Comparatively few associations or cities have made 
any exhibit of work done in their kindergartens. Louis- 
ville, Ky., and Fort Worth, Texas, free kindergarten 
associations and the public schools of New Orleans and 
Shreveport, La., all send good exhibits showing a great 
variety of standards. The Fort Worth work is to be 
found in the Texas building. 

Of the foreign countries reporting none are of more 
interest to us than Mexico with its ten public kinder- 
girtens, five of which are in the capital city and five in 
the provinces, and Cuba, who, upon taking charge of its 
own government, opened public kindergartens in seven 
of its cities. 


BPI 
Primary Music Methods. 


By Mrs. MARIE Burt Parr, Supervisor of Music in 
Primary Grades, Cleveland, Ohio. 


(Abstract of paper before Department of Music Education. ) 


The technical work of the primary grades consists of: 
a—Voice-building and placing of tone; b—Rhythm; 
c—Audition and tone relationship; e—Staff notation; 
f—Invention. 

Proceeding upon the theory that the child must either 
sing correctly or incorrectly, we first give our attention 
to placing the tone. The most important factor is the 
control of the breath. To secure deep inspiration of 
breath we direct the child’s mind to the beautiful rose, 
and play with him that we are inhaling its odor, thereby 
expanding the lungs freely. The degree of freedom will 
be commensurate with the abandonment of enjoyment 
he yields to the sense of smell. If the teacher should 
ask a roomful of children to take a deep breath we 
should see most of them swell up like little toads—eyes 
starting from the sockets—every muscle perfectly rigid. 
But by inducing a right state of mind the physical be- 
comes the free agent we desire. The first vocal 
sound given is the imitation of the buzzing of a bee— 
a bee that comes to the rose which the child has been 
smelling. This vocalizes the breath and sets in vibra- 
tion the air inhaled. Thus by a series of plays the 
child is led on with cumulative interest until the free 
open toneis given calling into play all the chambers of 
resonance. 

Rhythm is primarily a physiological sense. It is 
to music what symmetry is to sculpture. The child 
must be led to feel the balance and proportion which 
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rhythm gives to music. In teaching the rote songs, the 
teacher, after singing the whole song to the children, 
should teach it one phrase at a time. Thus the chil- 
dren unconsciously learn to feel the rhythmic balance, 
as well as to breathe at the end of the phrase. 

The children should “do things” to music—march-- 
drum—yes, even draw pictures illustrative of the songs 
while they are sung. When the feeling for rhythm is 
well established, we call attention to the regular re- 
currence of the weak and strong tones. Children of the 
first grade, should be able, after hearing a single phrase 
of any melody, to tell the variety of pulse. 

Statf notation has been made the bugbear of the 
schools: the reason being, we believe, that the attempt 
is usually made to teach it before the child has any- 
thing to notate. This is in direct violation of the 
Froebelian principle—‘‘ The thing before its sign.” 

Simple melodies are composed from the eight tones 
of the diatonic scale. In the first two grades should be 
taught the scale in all its delicate inter.relations, until 
it becomes to the pupil, something that he can use; 
until he knows from actual experience that the scale is 
“the stuff that tunes are made of.” This careful 
preparation is insisted upon that the symbol (staff nota- 
tion) shall readily be presented before the spring term 
of the second year. 

In our third grades we have had irrefutable proof that 
the children have a working knowledge of the scale, in 
the original melodies which the children have composed. 
These melodies are, in large measure of course, but 
crude little attempts; but they evidence definite results 
inthe child’s musical developments. 

For achild to be able to think in melody is an achieve- 
ment of great significance; but when he can record his 
melodic concept in music notation he has had opened to 
him a channel of expression which affords him the op- 
portunity of any achievement within his musical po- 
tentiality. 

EXPN 


Child Study and Rational Psychology 
i the Training of Teachers. 


By G. STANLEY HALL, Worcester, Mass. 
[Abstract of paper before Department of Normal Schools. ] 


1. The speaker urged that the psychology of the child 
and that of the adult were radically different. The 
younger the child the less help can the teacher get from 
current philosophies, most of which are without prac- 
tical value and some of which do harm. 


2. Child psychology lays far greater stress on the 
body, while adult schemes are too exclusively occupied 
with mentality. Child psychology studies each sense; 
tests for incipient disease; looks out for every point of 
modern hygiene; and regards health as the prime condi- 
tion of all school work. We have already here a precious 
body of established knowledge and a few texts of the 
highest value, which every teacher should know. 


3. Next comes the study of normal activities, includ- 
ing games, plays, instinctive feelings, fear, anger, 
pleasure, pain, friendship, and in general the natural 
history of the child out of school. This is the wild 
stock into which we must graft scions from the tree of 
knowledge. The younger the child, the more we must 
adapt. The teacher must utilize every psychological 
moment, drop each hint at the right time and place, and 
turn each rill that will later become a river. Only a 
minority of the child’s powers and activities now go to 
school. 

4, As to educational activity in school, we know much 
about reading, number, the instinct to extend the vocab- 
ulary, the psychology of learning a foreign language, 
something of the value of marks as a test of ability, the 
detection gmd treatment of subnormal minds. There 
are precious results here, but much more remains to be 
done. 
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5. The new and the old psychology must combine to 
teach all they know about fatigue and the dosage of 
work, attention, distraction, interest, revery, memory, 
habit, association, and last of all. the slowly dawning 
reason. 

6. Moral education requires a knowledge of children’s 
faults, less the minor ones that merely incommode the 
teacher than those which are the germs of vice and 
crime. 

7. Child study brings the problems of philosophy and 
ethics out of the abstract into the concrete field. It 
reeks with details, personalities, and _ illustrations. 
This is a great advantag ‘or women teachers who are 
less prone to abstractioi than man. Child study is a 
godsend to woman ard also to the schools which are 
now increasingly in her ' ands. She, too, has both col- 
lected data and applied t ¢ results. 

Finally, both the old and the new psychology are far 
vaster than the needs of the teacher, and all depends 
upon selecting just the topics most essential. 


Discussion. 


By E. H. RUSSELL, Worcester, Mass. 
[Abstract of paper before Department of Normal Schools. } 


Principal Russell’s main contention was twofold: First, 
that the students in our normal schools have not the 
maturity or grasp of mind necessary to digest and assim- 
ilate the principles of rational psychology, so as to make 
them available in teaching, and that none of the attempts 
yet made to dilute and popularize the subject, whether 
by books or lectures, have been successful. The diffi- 
culty, he said, does not lie in the mode of presentation 
and cannot be remedied by primers, allegories, or baby 
talk, but the trouble is with the conceptions themselves, 
which are above and beyond the great body of Normal 
students, not more than five per cent. of whom are up to 
such stiff work. 

Secondly, it was insisted that even with the few who 
can profitably study systematic psychology the result is 
to fix their attention upon the qualitative resemblance 
which mark man as belonging to the genus homo rather 
than upon the quantitative differences that distinguish 
individuals, the latter being what the teacher of children 
most needs to know. The study of children, he said, 
leads the student directly and constantly to consider the 
infinite variety and variability of child nature, which is 
the key to the pedagogic situation. For the crucial test 
of a teacher, as of a sailor or a soldier or a physician, is 
his ability to deal with the unexpected whether in little 
things or great—his ability is largely his adaptability. 
The study of children as individuals is the clinical part 
of a teacher’s training, and is not less important than 
bedside study to the young doctor. 

Moreover, with rational psychology it is often the 
whole or nothing. If you cannot grasp it you lose your 
time. The study of children, on the contrary, is beveled 
down to moderate capacities and opportunities. What- 
ever you get, little or much, is of some value and can be 
turned to practical account. 

The speaker would not decide the question under dis- 
cussion by any snap judgment, but his experience and 
observation, fortified by the testimony of a decisive 
majority of his maturer graduates had led him to hope 
that this twentieth century would witness such a devel- 
opment and clarification of child study as would make it 
the obvious and indispensable preparation of every well- 
equipped teacher. 
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Child Study in Normal Schools. 


By ANNA BUCKBEE, State Normal School, California, Pa. 

[Abstract of paper before Department of Child Study. ] 

1. One result of child study in normal schools is, that 
those who work at some phase of it come to be more in- 
terested in children and have a more intelligent sym- 
pathy for them. 

2. A young teacher, who is making a systematic study 
of children, finds in it a good opportunity for coming 
into friendly relations with the mothers. 

3. It adds to the professional spirit of the student 
teacher to feel that he is taking part in a great educa- 
tional movement. er 

4. He is more likely to understand, and is more likely 
to apply the results reached ky scientific investigators. 

5. It is not expected that tiie conclusions reached by 
students at the age of those in our normal school classes 
will have much value in themselves. The best result is 
the attitude and interest aroused in the students. 

PN 


The Individual Child. 


By Miss BERTHA PAYNE, head of Kindergarten Depart- 
ment, School of Education, Chicago University. 
[Abstract of paper before Department of Kindergarten 
Education. ] 

The kindergarten, along with the progressive wing of 
the school, has stood for the development of original 
effort in all forms of productive work and play. The 
same tendency is represented in society by forces of 
which the Arts and Crafts movement is one expression. 

There is a growing demand for privilege beyond the 
fair wage and reasonable hours that the labor unions 
stand for, namely, the right to those joys that accom- 
pany the exercise of individual taste in productive work, 
and of individual control of ideas in every phase of 
legitimate effort. 

An opposing tendency is found in social grading, con- 
vention, and even in the restrictions of labor unions, 
which tend to the reduction of individuals to homogenic 
units in the mass. 

There is some danger that in the gradual transfer of 
kindergartens from private to public support the kinder- 
gartner may be placed under such conditions that she 
can no longer train her charges to free self control. 

Her hours of work may be so lengthened that she can 
no longer take that fresh interest in the original effort 
of each child that training demands. 

The freedom of the kindergarten does not mean mere 
removal of restraint. Its originality is not caprice. Its 
freedom is that of the mind which can initiate and exe- 
cute plans and gain strength by thoughtful revision of 
those plans. It is the teacher’s function to provide 
material, offer suggestions, and be so in touch with the 
children that she may at the right time turn their atten- 

ion to the strength or weakness of the thing done, that 
.ts meaning may be discovered to be taken out and 
lapplied elsewhere. 

This means that the teacher’s interest must be alert 
and vivid, with a group not too large for personal contact. 

Children of kindergarten age have small power to co- 
operate, and can organize only in small groups. In large 
masses the teacher must dominate by force of hypnotism 
imitation and the impulses which sway the crowd. The 
children then lose value as social units, lacking training 
in leadership, and in subordination to a leader chosen 
from the ranks. They lose also the spur of natural 
emulation, since in the large mass little children cannot 
naturally act as individuals in fields where they excel.‘ 

With large numbers and long hours the problem 
yields two questions: How can the freshness and stim- 
ulus be preserved in the contact between the teacher 
and child, the child and his fellow; and, how can the 
kindergarten develop the power to organize, to lead, to 
obey, to investigate, to invent and to produce, which 
society demands of the product of the school? 
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Library Work in Normal Schools. 


By THEODORE B. Noss, California, Pa.. 
[Abstract of paper before Library Department. ] 


Normal schools exist for the good of public schools. 
In the public schools there has been of late a change of 
stress in the subject-matter of instruction, from form to 
content. Instruction now deals more with things of in- 
trinsic interest and value, such as literature, history, 
nature, art, etc., and less with more formal studies, such 
as number, grammar, etc. This change makes the li- 
brary indispensable in the public school, and gives it an 
importance as an educational factor never so greathy felt 
before. A better quality of education is obtained by a 
liberal reading of many books than by a too slavish use 
of a single text-book. Good literature does much to re- 
deem instruction from dull routine. Schools should 
provide for more reading of good books than in the past. 
How can the Normal school promote library work and 
methods? 

The frequent and systematic use of the library is a 
habit. Like other useful habits, it should be acquired 
early. If formed early it must be acquired either in the 
home or in the school. Unfortunately, a large majocity 
of children neither have access to many suitable books 
nor the help of a mother specially gifted in the delicate 
and difficult art of creating interest in literature. Hence 
the large majority of children must gain the reading 
habit, if at all, in the school. If they succeed in doing 
so there, it will be because their teachers themselves have 
a strong interest in good literature and skillin awakening 
this interest in others. As isthe teacher, so is the school. 
If teachers are to meet fully the needs of pupils in this 
respect, they must themselves be familiar with library 
work and have adequate training init. The normal 
schools must be depended upon, mainly, to furnish the 
needed facilities for such training. To some extent they 
seem to be doing so. A few normal schools make the 
library a potent factor in their professional training. 
Any well-planned effort by normal schools to familiarize 
their students with library methods will yield gratifying 
results. 





Discussion. 
By GRACE E. SALISBURY, Whitewater, Wis. 
(Abstract of paper before Library Department.) 


Every normal school should give two distinct courses 
in library work; one in the use of the library, and the 
other on its organization. The first should be given to 
all entering pupils and should consist of a series of les- 
sons on general reference books, the card catalog, and 
the classification. This course should be accompanied by 
practical work. The second course should be given to 
pupils in the advance course who are already familiar 
with the use of the library, and its aim should be to fit 
theth to make most useful the libraries in the schools in 
which they expect to teach. In this course they should 
be taught not only how to select and order books, but 
also how to classify and catalog them, the work of 
course, to be very simple and elementary. They should 
also be given work in mending books, mounting pictures, 
binding magazines in manila covers, etc. 

While this outline of work sounds overpowering, it is 
not impractical. Such a course has been given in the 
Whitewater Normal school, and letters from graduates 
who have taken it, prove that a reasonable number of 
them are actually putting into practice the knowledge 
gained. The men of the school are more apt to use the 
work than the young women, as on graduation they hold 
responsible positions and can control the libraries of the 
schools in which they teach. 

Now that school libraries are growing to be such a 
feature of our school system, our teachers must learn 
how to get the most possible good out of them. This 
can only be done, I believe, by giving work in library 
methods in our normal schools. 
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Duty of the Normal School Toward 
District School Libraries. 


By JASPER N. WILKINSON, Emporia, Kansas. 
[Abstract of paper before Library Department. ] 


He said that the name library stands in the minds of 
all as something good, even tho there be uncertainty as 
to what the library contains or howit is to be used. The 
district school library has been supposed to place books 
in the reach of all the children, but that depends on how 
the library is managed. The writer remembers that 
when the district libraries in Ohio were supposed, forty 
years ago, to be doing effective work, he found access to 
the district’s books only during the brief time when 
they were left at his father’s home. They were not of- 
fered to the children in the school. The state of Kan- 
sas has long had a law providing for the library tax in 
each district, and this law wisely provided for the classes 
of books to be purchased, because experience has shown 
that most districts were without guidance in the expen- 
diture of library funds. Even the legal exclusion of fic- 
tion from the purchases did not suffice to secure the 
purchase of good books. 

There is no possibility of making libraries by legisla- 
tion, or by any kind of endowment, however generous. 
A small amount of money can secure good results in a 
library if competent leadership can be obtained. The 
teacher of the district school is the one person in each 
district who should be competent as a leader. 

The normal schools make more rapid progress than can 
any other agency for increasing the number of teachers 
who are library wise. As teachers trained in the normal 
school go into county institutes and county teachers’ 
associations, they should go as a leaven for the whole 
lump. The duty of the normal school, then, is to send 
out trained teachers who are trained librarians. As the 
duty of the normal school is to train teachers, it follows 
that if teachers should be library wise, it is the duty of 
normal schools to give that library wisdom. 


PIN 


Official Limitations of the Superin- 


tendents and the Teachers. 


[Abstract of paper delivered before General Sessions, N. 
E,. A., by Aaron Gove, Denver, Colo. ] 

In school administration a definite partition, positive 
and evident, must lie between the functions of the legis- 
lative and of the executive department. 

While the superintendent of schools is permitted, and 
it is his duty, to participate in the councils of the legis- 
lative department, his evident duty lies in the execution 
of the plans which have been made by others as well as 
by himself. That part of the executive department of 
the school system which relates to teaching of pupils is 
vested primarily in the superintendent; the responsibil- 
ity is his, theoretically, the knowledge of the best method 
lies with him. 

The independence of a teacher is confined to that 
part of his official life that depends upon ethical rela- 
tions. No independence can be with regard to the per- 
formance of an assigned duty. 

A democracy of teachers for the purpose of con- 
trolling authoritatively the many hundred lines of activ- 
ity connected with the administration of schools, is as 
fatal to accomplishment as that the patrolmen of the 
police department of a great city shall organize and 
give directions according to their own will to the depart- 
ment in which they are placing their services. 

Concerning their administrative or educational policies 
can the teaching body be entrusted with final decision? 

Can it be possible that there are in the ranks of our 
profession—four hundred thousand of us to-day—men 
and women—who are willing to be bound by rules and 
regulations and promises whereby they shall officially de- 
termine upon the merits one of the other; that no 
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teacher can be employed except that he belongs to the 
organization ; that he shall have just the wages that 
the organization directs; and when necessary he shall 
stop the machinery of public education in return for 
some real or fancied grievance. 

An organization of teachers for legislative purposes 
or for directive purposes is comparable to an organiza- 
tion on the line of the younger part of a large family 
for the control of the parents’ efforts. 


EPI 


Contributions of Zoological Psychol- 
ogy to Child Study. 


By Linus W. Kune, Duluth, Minn. 
[Abstract of paper before Department of Child Study. ] 


A comparison of human infancy with that of the lower 
forms of life reveals certain important human charac- 
teristics hitherto unnoticed. The first is its helplessness. 
Sully points out that the most striking characteristic of 
the new-born offspring of man is its unpreparedness for 
life; the second is the prolongation of this helplessness. 
“Long before he reaches manhood most of the brute 
contemporaries and playmates of his infant years will 
have had their day and declined into decrepitude or died 
of old age:” the third is the relatively large plasticity 
and consequent wide range of adaptiveness; and the 
fourth is the large stock of growth energy both in body 
and mind. 

Now it is a remarkable fact that the significance of 
these striking characteristics was not appreciated before 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century and it is still 
more remarkable that the key of interpretation was fur- 
nished by the observation and study of the growth of 
lower life and particularly the life of an infant simian 
monkey. The facts were mainly gathered by Alfred R. 
Wallace and their true significance indicated by Prof. 
John Fiske in 1874. Wallace noticed that the young 
monkey had a different kind of infancy which was a 
great deal longer than that of the young of domestic 
animals. The infant monkey was longer in beginning 
to walk than the young of mammals lower in the scale 
of intelligence. He went thru a period of creeping, of 
staring at his hands, of standing up and laying hold of 
objects for support, of pushing them around, and finally 
walking alone. He was altogether much longer than 
his humbler kin in getting complete control of himself. 
These and other like facts came to the notice of Pro- 
fessor Fiske, who saw in them the essential conditions 
for human progress: helplessness, plasticity, and growth 
energy. And he thereby planted the first bit of seed for 
a philosophy of education based on the doctrine of evo- 
lution. 

Zoological psychology has brought instincts from the 
realms of mysticism to the ground plan of empirical ob- 
servation. It has enabled us to ask intelligent questions 
at least about instincts and we are beginning to know 
the facts which answer them. The evidence goes to 
show that instincts are undifferentiated consciousness 
accompanying co-ordinated motor responses. By means 
of the co-ordinated motor responses the undifferentiated 
conscientiousness becomes differentiated intelligence— 
the beginnings of our intellectual life. 

It broadens our generalizations concerning the origin 
and composition of the emotions, and urges the value of 
studying their beginnings in young life. 

The study of animals has contributed to the problems 
of heredity a large share of the evidence underlying 
their laws. The comparative shortness of animal life, 
the fact that several generations of the same species 
may appear and pass away before the eye of the same 
observer, and the fact that the laws of heredity are ex- 
pressed by generational life rather than by individual 
life increases the value of the study of animals in this 
unsettled field of knowledge. 

The study of animals is driving home the doctrine of 
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all-pervasive individuality. Special studies show that 
the members of the same litter vary in bodily and mental 
traits far more than formerly suspected. Even the 
same forms in unicellular life are stamped with a degree 
of individuality. When studying an animal, the com- 
parative psychologist asks himself these three leading 
questions: first, what are its strongest instincts; second, 
what is the range of its customary activities; third, 
what is the comparative strength of the animal’s individ- 
ual traits. The answers to these questions have long 
since convinced scientists that there are chicks and 
chicks, dogs and dogs, and apes and apes even from the 
same parentage. 

Not long since much of our teaching proceeded on 
the hypothesis that children were alike for the most 
part. An unlettered workman once said to Professor 
James, “ There is very little difference between one man 
and another when you go to the botton of it. But what 
little there is is very important.” The highest art of 
the teacher is to discover this little difference and nur- 
ture and respect it. 


ERP 


Sight and Hearing in Relation to 
Education. 


By Oscar CHRISMAN, Professor of Paidology, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio. 


[Abstract of paper before Department of Special Edu- 
cation. 


Perhaps the first examination of the sight of school 
children was made by Cohn at Breslau, Germany, in 1865, 
and of the hearing of school children, by Reichard at 
Riga, Russia, in 1878. Since these there have been a 
large number of school children examined in these 
senses and it is found that a strong per cent. have de- 
fective sight and hearing. 

Altho these defects greatly affect the school work, 
yet it is surprising how little is being done in the schools 
to ascertain in regard to the condition of these senses. 
There are, tho, movements in this country looking 
toward this, the medical people being quite active, and 
thru the efforts of Dr. Frank Allport, of Chicago, the 
American Medical Association at its session in New 
Orleans in 1903 passed a resolution calling for the ex- 
amination of the eyes and ears of all school children, 
which resolution has since been adopted by a number of 
state medical associations and state boards of health, and 
steps are being taken to put it into operation. 

The best and most conclusive examinations of the 
sight and hearing of school children made in this coun- 
try are those of the Chicago Child Study Laboratory. 
In these investigations it was found that upon entrance 
to school at six years of age, thirty-two per cent. of the 
children have defective sight, and twenty-six per cent. 
defective hearing. This rapidly increases until near the 
ninth year the highest per cent. of defects in these 
senses for the whole school life occurs, which calls for 
special care during the early years of the school. 

There must be a change in the classification of pupils, 
not only must mental aptness be taken into considera- 
tion but also physical conditions. As we now have the 
special classes of blind, deaf, deaf-blind, feeble-minded, 
insane, etc., and these are further divided into groups, 
and specially trained teachers are put in charge of 
special classes, so in the common schools must there be 
the same careful classification and teachers specially 
trained to take charge of these classes and to help the 
children to improve both mentally and physically. The 
state must take hold of this matter of the examination 
of the sight and hearing of school children, and must do 
all for the child that can be done to help him and also 
must see that the school work is suited to the needs of 
the special classes of children, and that the teachers are 
specially pepared to take charge of all such classes or 
groups of children. 
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Nature Study as an Aid to Advanced 
Work in Science. 


By E. R. WHITNEY, Vice Principal High School, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 
[Abstract of paper — of Science Instruc- 
100. 

Nature study has had most ardent advocates. It has 
had also scoffers and doubters who have dubbed it a fad 
destined soon to disappear. It has even been called 
“the joke of the scientific fraternity,” because by im- 
proper teaching it has not yielded the results hoped for. 
Science teachers in high schools, normal schools, and 
colleges almost unanimously testify to the immense 
benefit to their work, if nature study has been properly 
taught in the preceding grades. 

Among other things claimed for nature study is this— 
that it keeps alive, if not develops, the inborn curiosity 
that every child has for natural objects. Too often the 
inherent interest in nature, by not being cultivated at 
the proper time is permanently dulled and cannot be 
aroused when the science subjects are taken up in the 
high school or college. Nature study should send to the 
upper grades a class of students who know the trees, the 
common plants, birds and insects and who have learted 
enough to want to learn more about what they do in the 
economy of nature. Genuine love for nature aroused in 
the lower grades begets a longing and a liking for sub- 
sequent science. The trouble with much of our modern 
education is that it is not related to our daily life. Re- 
late the pupil to his surroundings. Let him learn that 
there are other authorities boside text-books and the 
teacher’s dictum. Teach the spirit of inquiry. Encour- 
age by all possible and honest means the developing of 
self-initiative, in which most secondary pupils are defi- 
cient. Nature study has abundant ground work for all 
these things. Presenting elementary science under 
large headings in the lower grade is in strict accordance 
with the pedagogical principle of presenting the whole 
before the part. 

I have no patience with the gushing enthusiasts who 
undertake to make nature study interesting by copious 
additions of myth, legend, and fable, and in the mean- 
while sacrifice truth and deaden the scientific spirit. 
Genuine nature study is so fascinating that it needs no 
such embellishment. 

It is the general agreement of science teachers that 
pupils reared in the country surpass, in science work, 
those reared in the city, unless the latter have had 
nature study instruction, because the country bred 
pupils have more fundamental knowledge gained by 
experience, the best teacher, to which later science may 
be easily apperceived. Especially is this true of botany 
and zoology. 

ERPIN 


Out of Door Work in Geography. 


By Mark S. W. JEFFERSON. 
[Abstract of paper before Department of Normal Schools. } 


Books came into such honor at the Renaissance that 
they excluded observation from education for centuries. 
The sciences now have learned to use books as invalua- 
ble records, but education still gives them too early an 
emphasis. 

School books teach that the earth is an oblate 
spheroid, a view founded on studies made in 1870 of 
only three points of the earth’s surface. We know asa 
matter of fact now that it is simply and accurately a 
ball, without strictly geometrical form. We should 
teach that it does not seem tobe a ball because we see 
so little of it at once and illustrate concretely. Illus- 
tration like the hulling down of a ship at the horizon 
are admirable to try, but worthless to merely tell about. 

Elementary work in science, and geography is science, 
consists in getting children to notice things that we 
want them to reason about later. More showing and 
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illustrating is in order in early years and less book. 
Ideally the book account is taken with real illustration. 
Explanations belong mostly to the high school age. 
That is why we put geometry there. 

The laboratory method aims to arouse mental activity 
with regard to things and much of this activity should 
be turned on the world about us. Imagine music taught 
without any sounds! But thatis how physicsand chem- 
istry used to be taught and so geography is taught to- 
day. Don’t define ariver. Your definition is of little 
value except for the purpose of debate. 

Go out and see a river; go out and see deltas and 
flood plains. The out-door world is full of life and 
change in its geographic as well as in its biologic as- 
pects, and the geographic aspects are more available for 
teaching children. That they are not believed in at 
present is because teachers do not go out of doors to 
see them. Maps should be symbolic of the real world, 
so we must point out the reality and teach the manner 
of symbolizing it. 

The exposition shows the opportunities for better use 
of this symbolism than is made. If the sixty minutes a 
week that the Committee of Fifteen suggest for oral 
work in lower grade geography be given to out-door 
work under teachers who can make a map and read a 
map, geography will make much progress. 


The Place of the Small College. 


By Pres. Geo. A. GATES, of Pomona College, Clare- 
mont, Cal. 


[Abstract of paper before General Sessions. ] 


The word college has a meaning in America different 
from its significance anywhere else on earth. It requires 
a long explanation before an Englishman or a German 
can know what an American educator means when he 
speaks of his college. At the best they cannot under- 
stand it. The American college began in response to 
early American needs; it remains because it still meets 
those demands. Otherwise it would have passed on, as 
is the way of outgrown garments. 

There has been no more distinctively formative factor 
in American life than these same colleges. Their pro- 
duct has gone into the very fiber of the nation’s character. 

The last quarter century has seen somewhat of a re- 
action toward universities, largely stimulated by Johns 
Hopkins, our first distinctive university. That move- 
ment, into which our oldest and strongest colleges have 
been moving, along with our strongest state universities, 
was also wise, organic, timely. Quite long enough had 
America been dependent on Europe for university work. 

But just in these present years a counter-reaction is 
setting in in the minds of American educators toward 
the small college. There is reason in it and for it. The 
great universities will grow more and more; the “de- 
tached” college is not being outgrown nor supplanted. 
On the contrary, the best of these are growing at even 
a more rapid rate. The distinguishing features of the 
college as contrasted with the university are too valuable 
to lose from American life. The college at its best is 
far less exposed to “ the tendency to foster a narrowly 
specialized efficiency at the expense of broad and liberal- 
izing culture.” American education will not ultimately 
yield to that subtly fatal temptation. It is just at this 
point that the American college has found and will re- 
tain its own great place. 

The “small college” must not be so small and poor 
as to be mean. It must be large enough for the “col- 
lege spirit” and small enough that that spirit be not im- 
possible thru the fact that the men cannot know each 
other. The touch between institution and student of 
intimate personal relation is a never-to-be-forgotten 
chief factor. Personality is the ultimate fact of educa- 
tion, as of all philosophy and life. Some sorts of initia- 
tive and leadership, escapable amid larger numbers, are 
forced upon most students in college. These activities 
are an invaluable training for the wider world. Statis- 
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tics abundantly show a far larger proportion of graduates 
of smaller colleges “ doing well,” than of larger institu- 
tions. A Harvard man has recently shown that this is 
strikingly true of his own college, comparing Harvard 
the “small college ” before 1860, with Harvard “ univer- 
sity” since that time. 

In the chief city of the Pacific coast effort has several 
times been made to organize the considerable number of 
graduates of one strong Eastern university into an al- 
umni association. The effort has as often failed. Loy- 
alty and college spirit are wanting. The men never knew 
each other or of each other. Several such associations 
of “small colleges ” of the East are vigorous there. 

That higher education which will permanently com- 
mand respect and allegiance will be found to consist 
largely in the enlargement of life. However “ prac- 
tical” or impatient the age, “getting a living” of what- 
ever sort will not satisfy as a goal or ideal. We may as 
well understand that there is no tendency, looked at in 
the long and large, that fails to justify itself before the 
bar of the clearest vision and the sanest judgment of 
what great human life is for. That unique thing, the 
American college, seems to have its permanent place in 
ministering to such an ideal. 


ERP 
Manual Training Exhibits From the 
Pacific Coast. 


By Miss Etta V. Dosss, Helena, Montana. 


[Abstract of paper delivered before Manual Training 
Department. | 

We of the West find much cause for encouragement 
in the quantity and quality of work shown. California’s 
exhibit takes first place, comparing very favorably with 
the older states, while Colorado is not far behind. 
While all the states are not represented in the exhibits, 
in nearly all a beginning has been made and many new 
departments of Manual Training will be organized this 
fall. 

In considering the negative side of the subject two 
weak points come prominently forward, namely, lack of 
continuity and definite purpose in methods, and lack of 
close correlation with other school life. Work in a new 
field must of necessity be experimental to a considerable 
degree, and popular thought has vibrated between the 
two extremes of a rigid disciplinary course, most definite 
in all details, and a complete disregard for ail courses, 
systems, or anything definite whatever. So long as 
there is such wide diversity of opinion among leaders, 
the work of those who follow is apt to be of the hap- 
hazard order. 

Popular sentiment both in and out of educational 
circles must be led to appreciate handwork as a neces- 
sary element in education. We shall then be able to 
arrange our courses on a different basis, beginning with 
what the child can do, and occupying his mind with the 
questions which grow naturally out of his handwork. 
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Art in Connection With Handwork. 


By Miss M. B. HyDe. 


(Reports on work shown by exhibits. Read before the 
Department of Manual Training. ) 

A few years since the term manual training seemed a 
very narrow one, particularly to those more directly in- 
terested in other fields of work. To-day the manual ele- 
ment in school work is recognized, by those who have 
given it careful consideration, as an essential factor in 
the all-round development of the individual. 

The teaching of handicraft extends far out into the 
fields of life. In studying materials and processes it 
touches the industrial world and the social thru appre- 
ciation of labor. 

Does it not occur to us frequently that we are sur- 
rounded by too many things which have a tendency to 
make life complex? Let each of us live up to his belief 
that to have a few good things about one rather than to 
be surrounded by many of mediocre value tends to en- 
rich life. 

Many ask the question: “‘ How shall we know the 
good thing when we see it?” I believe that to have 
struggled for the most perfect results in making some 
article gives one the power to judge as to whether a 
thing is truly good; also judging one’s own work with 
that of others. Love for beauty comes with knowledge, 
and truest appreciation is gained thru expressing one’s 
thoughts in some medium that lends itself to most care- 
ful manipulation where construction, form, and color 
have to be considered. Can we not live up to the ideal 
so appropriately expressed by William Morris, “Let us 
make only those things we know to be useful and believe 
to be beautiful.” 

When in the hands of one person rests the teaching 
of both design and execution (I speak of design in the 
broadest sense of the word) the responsibility is great, 
yet I believe the two ought not to be separated. 

At the college last year the course of study in handi- 
craft was planned with the thought in mind that more 
could be gained by a study and application of natural 
and rather crude materials, gradually introducing those 
prepared and more refined. In this way the limitations 
of one and possibilities in others were emphasized and 
the fact that materials must be suited to objects made. 

This year a different course of procedure seemed ad- 
visable, in adjusting plans for a design to precede each 
article made, which necessitates the introduction of one 
art principle after the other, working with paper, card- 
board, raffia, wools, cord, clay, iron,and wood. There is 
indeed a means of expression in whatever medium we 
work, but paper and cardboard seem to lend themselves 
most naturally to some of the first principles in propor- 
tion and design in general. Two principles that meet us 
everywhere are those of carefully considered proportion 
and harmony in color combinations. From this point it 
is possible to get a little footing by applying the designs 
made to books, blotter backs, portfolios, boxes, etc., be- 
fore taking up problems in weaving of rugs or blankets 
where combinations in color have to be more carefully 
considered and the lesson learned that only a well cut 
space will produce harmony. 

{n some problems in weaving where the color in warp 
and woof threads is varied the cutting of a space un- 
symmetrically gives one a chance to work out 4a plaid or 
checked design. In designs for basketry, form as well 
as color has to be considered, and with some freehand 
cutting as a preliminary the students seem to be able to 
work out a fairly good form, altho the difficulties to 
overcome in using materials not yet handled to any ex- 
tent are almost too great to express what is desired. 

To be sure the American Indian woman has often- 
times succeeded in producing beautiful forms in her 
baskets, has used harmonious colors, and has worked out 
exquisite designs, but she has been all unconscious of 
their beauty, while we are working for the truest appre- 
ciation of beauty. 
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In connection with sewing, the first problem taken up 
is the sampler, on which are worked fundamental 
stitches and those evolved from them, then these are 
applied to a few articles, such as needle-books, cushions, 
and bags. Simple border designs are readily carried out 
by the use of outline or cross stitch on pincushions and 
needle-books, while monograms composed of many 
straight lines and few curved seem well adapted to bags 
of various kinds; and again color plays an important 
part in the choice of materials used. Sofa-pillows with 
a stencil pattern washed on with water colors illustrate 
harmony in two tones of one color. 

Pottery gives one a chance to study form as does 
nothing else in the course, and possibly it ought to pre- 
cede basket making for this reason. I feel that in no 
more definite way can one gain a truer appreciation of 
beauty in the subtle curved line, f.r with clay there is 
no possibility of evading what one has to express, and 
the sense of touch is developed to a marked degree. As 
an introduction to the making of a vase or bow! a study 
of the arrangement of still life objects in a given space 
and reproducing the sketches in various tone relations 
gives an opportunity to make simple compositions. 

Designs for Venetian iron can be worked out in the 
square, with straight lines and angles: as, for instance, 
in the old standby—the teapot stand or lantern—mak- 
ing use of long curved lines in bracket or hooks. 
Punched copper shades surprise one in the possibility to 
express balance in dark and light most effectively, and 
color here is produced by burnishing and holding over a 
flame. 

The problems in wood combine knife with bench work. 
Designs for boxes, frames, calendar backs, etc., lead one 
to consider the construction side first of all; then the 
most simple decoration possible, perhaps only straight 
lines, helps one to appreciate that the use to which an 
article is to be put determines its character. We find 
stains or water colors enhance the value of wood if col- 
ors suggestive of wood are used. 

The art element in manual training should be the one 
to make it live. Where better can we apply the princi- 
ples beauty in line, balance in dark and light, harmony 
in color? Is there not a great opportunity for one to 
help the cause in construction and applied design if one 
but feels satisfied with simple refinement? 

We often hear mention made of “ Art and handwork,” 
let us rather say, “ Art in handwork.” I believe that if 
teachers do their part understandingly we shall have a 
public that will learn to appreciate the good or beautiful 
and scorn the poorly made article. 


EPIX 
Physical Training in Primary and 
Grammar Schools. 


By W. W. CHALMERS, Superintendent of Schools, Tol- 
edo, O. 
(Abstract of paper before ~ —— of Physical Cul- 
ure, 

In the early history of this country the physical edu- 
cation of the child was so well provided for by his rural 
opportunities and social necessities, that it was not taken 
into consideration in arranging his public school educa- 
tion. The past few decades have brought about many 
changes in the educational necessities of the child. 
This is true especially in the cities. The center of pop- 
ulation has moved from the country to the city. Now 
the city bred child misses the vigorous training of the 
rural environment, the close touch with nature, and the 
discipline of the regular needs of the family life. For 
the city boy there is no longer wood to split, water to 
carry, nor milking to do. There is no longer even a 
cradle to rock. The disciplinary value of doing the 
chores must be provided for the city boys and girls or 
we shall raise up a lot of weak, non-combative charac- 
ters that will be utterly lacking in leadership, in initia- 
tive, in sterling manhood and womanhood. It is my 
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opinion that the performance of physical skill, backed 
up by or requiring vigorous mental and volitional activ- 
ity, is the best preparation for the proper development 
of the power to solve successfully the problems of life. 
This is the opportunity physical training gives. If the 
city school does not meet these requirements in the edu- 
cation of her children, she will be weighed in the balance 
and found wanting. The day of judgment is at hand. 

There is no accident about the fact that a large per- 
centage of successful men were reared and educated in 
rural communities. Contrast rural education—the phys- 
ical largely dominant, with the loosely united, octagraded 
city schools where the training is almost wholly intellec- 
tual. If the boys and girls who have been educated 
under the “lock step” system of an octagraded city 
school organization, where all the pupils in the school- 
room are held together in one class for recitation and 
study purposes,—if such a system does not bring on ed- 
ucational dyspepsia and volitional apathy, it will be be- 
cause of the provisions of the divine economy of nature, 
to be resorted to in case of accident or the misuse of 
the natural plan of physical and mental development. 
Especially is this true if the curriculum gives attention 
to intellectual training only, and omits the physical and 
general culture phases of educating for life. 

God created the human being with physical possibil- 
ities and intellectual, social, and volitional powers inter- 
woven and interdependent. This complex human organ- 
ism must be provided for in our plan of school organiza- 
tion. The whole boy must be sent to school. If you 
neglect three-fourths of the child to bring out certain 
abnormal intellectual results, you do this at the expense 
of the child and incur the risk of mental collapse. I 
believe that the traditional intellectual curriculum of 
the past must be leavened with physical training, manual 
culture, general culture, and industrial ideals. If it is 
preserved to serve future generations, it must be spirit- 
ualized by meeting also the social and industrial side of 
human life. 


BPA 
Physical Training in High Schools. 


By Mrs. Mary H. LupLum, Central High School, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
(Abstract of paper delivered before Department of Physical 
Education.) 

The Need of Work for the High School Pupil.—I 
shall speak for the girls only as I have nothing to do 
with the boys. 

When a gir! enters high school she has made a great 
stride from the grammar school, and also in her girl- 
hood. We begin to look upon her now as a young lady, 
in the broadest sense of the word, and I am afraid with 
the putting on of the title, many of us expect too much. 
Would we could still keep them as children in some 
things. The young girl comes from the sehool where 
many of them entered as little children, tu leave it at 
the close of the eighth grade. What a great change! 
For each year of her girlhood she has had (in many 
cases) but one teacher. She has had time and oppor- 
tunity to know the teacher to whom she is to go during 
the next year. She has had the same associates nearly 
all the time. She has her morning, her noon hour 
when she walks briskly home and back again to the 
afternoon work—her ten or fifteen minutes physical ex- 
ercise every day. Now she comes into a large building 
and sometimes in one day she may be under the guid- 
ance of six or seven different teachers. The nervous 
tension is great. She is thrown with other pupils she 
may never have seen before. She has no recess. In 
the morning she goes to her study or home room, gets 
her books needed for the morning hours and does not 
come back again to that room until the lunch hour— 
twelve o’clock, when she sits in her seat and eats the 
lunch she has brought from home, or buysa sandwich in 
the lunch room. Then comes a stroll in the corridor on 
the same floor as her home room for about ten minutes. 
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At the ringing of the bell she goes to her room for her 
first afternooon study and the routine of the morning 
is carried out five times a week and forty weeks in the 
year. 

Surely we haveshown a good reason for a gymnasium 
in every high school, where, if possible, every girl ought 
to go fora lesson each day, certainly not less than 
three times a week. Each pupil ought to have a thoro ex- 
amination by a physician, tests and measurements taken, 
the healthy ones go into the general classes, the weak 
ones, and alas there are too many, given special atten- 
tion, even if that would have to be done outside of 
school hours. 

The Gymnasium or Methods.—We would have graded 
classes in the gymnasium as in the other work demanded 
in the school. We would have the work marked as the 
other lessons, for when obligatory the pupils who now 
think it doesn’t amount to much would come to the 
work. Wewould have them dressed in costume suitable 
to the work; first, for freedom of movement; second, 
to teach a true democracy in regard to dress in the work- 
room. Wewould havethe usual work of the gymnasium 
done with games and sports. 


PDR 
What Teachers May Learn from the 
Model School. 


By S. M. GREEN, Missouri School for the Blind, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
(Abstract of paper delivered before the Department of 
Special Education.) 

Education is the process of fitting for the duties and 
relationships of citizenship. 

Survey of the work informs us that the sub-normal 
child has accomplished the greater part of this prepara- 
tion thru the various trades taught. Since it is granted 
that sense perception is the basis of knowledge, certain 
brain areas receiving no stimulus thru the senses are 
deficient in activity. This brings us to recognition of 
the fact that the deaf, receiving a greater variety of 
3ense percepts thru the eye, understand the thing ob- 
served and its relations, but stop there in their mental 
processes, not continuing to the abstract contemplation 
of the idea. The blind child, receiving sensations thru 
the ear and touch, has fewer percepts and knows them 
more thoroly and is more reflective. 

The deaf have the idea, and the blind too often but 
the size of the idea, with the result that the deaf child 
underestimates his capacity and the blind child overrates 
his. 

The training of the hand and muscles uses motor cen- 
ters of the brain and reflexively results in clear and more 
sustained thinking. 

Habits of exact judicial thought are needed by the 
blind rather than the irregular emotional; while the deaf 
child needs to have his sympathetic nature awakened by 
the cultivation of power of expression. 

The earning power of the deaf is greatly superior to 
that of the blind as evidenced by the number of occu- 
pations taught each. 

The teacher who perceives the need of nature study 
and more sense perception work for the blind, and more 
reflective and imaginative work for the deaf to supply 
their deficiencies and the instruction of the normal child 
may determine which to emphasize in the training of his 
pupils, will set to work to remedy or remove the cause 
and not label the child as stupid and consider him hope- 
less. 

SPN 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is published fifty times a 
year. The present year having fifty-three Saturdays, 
there will be no number for July 30, August 6, or 
August 13. The first issue after the vacation will be 
the usual August School Board Number. 





You should not feel tired all the time—healthy people 
don’t—you won’t if you take Hood’s Sarsaparilla for a while. 
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Notes of New Books. 


For many years the books in the Chautauqua course have 
been noted for the scholarly way in which they treated the 
subjects with which they dealt, and also for the popular 
style, The volumes we have in hand maintain thesame high 
standard. One of these, written by Horace —. Fiske, 
extension lecturer in English literature in the University of 
Chicago, is on Provincial Types in American Fiction. He 
introduces each branch of the subject with a brief account 
of the beginnings of fiction and then dis. usses several repre- 
sentative works. The types he describes are as follows: New 
England—‘‘ The Rise of Silas Lapham,’’ ‘‘Pembroke,’’ and 
‘* Deephaven;’’ the South—‘‘In Ole Virginia,’’ ‘‘ Colonel 
Carter of Carterville,’’ ‘‘Uncle Remus,’’ ‘‘The Grandis- 
simes,’’ and ‘‘The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountain;’’ 
Mississippivalley—‘‘ The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn,’’ 
‘‘The Hoosier Schoolmaster,’’ and ‘‘ Main-Traveled Roads;’’ 
and the Far West—‘‘The Virginian ;’’ and ‘‘The Luck of 
Roaring Camp.’’ ; 

The other volume is on Literary Leaders of America, by 
Richard Burton, Ph. D. No matter how much one knows 
about the subject he can get from this admirable book 
further instruction and inspiration. The author dismisses 
the earlier authors with an introductory chapter. He then 
devotes a chapter each to Irving, Cooper, Poe, Hawthorne, 
Emerson, Bryant, Longfellow, Holmes, Whittier, Lowell, 
Whitman, and Lanier, and closes with a consideration of 
present day writers. (The Chautauqua Press. ) 


Sun Gleams and Gossamers is the poetic title of a little 
book of verse by Hilton R. Greer. There are about twenty- 
five poems in the volume, most of them relating to nature, 
for which the author has a great fondness. Various phases 
of the changing year are expressed in smooth and appropri- 
ate verse. The book has a simple and beautiful cover de- 
sign stamped in blue and gold and it has a giit top. (Rich- 
ard G. Badger, Boston. Price, $1.00.) 


The Wonderful Electric Elephant is the title of a book full 
of exciting adventure. Harold sees an elephant in the Colo- 
rado Canyon; it turns out to have like the Trojan horse a 
room inside; steps protruded from a convenient trap door; he 
mounts them and finds a man lying on a handsome couch, 
who immediately dies. Of course Harold becomes possessor 
of this elephant (which is propelled by electricity) andall its 
valuable contents. 

Now one need not wonder if remarkable occurrences follow 
thick and fast. Harold at once finds himself able to run this 
‘‘auto,’’ finds guns to shoot the cowboys and Indians who 
attack him and in general to do what a hero must under ex- 
traordinary circumstances. But next he meets a beautiful 
Indian maiden and so a sort of Adam and Eve story is begun. 
The boys will vote this an interesting book. (Saalfield Pub- 
lishing Company, Akron, Ohio.) 


The Peril and the Preservation of he Home is the title of 
a series of lectures delivered by Jacob A. Riis before the 
Philadelphia Divinity school in 1903. The series constituted 
the William L. Bull lectures on Christian sociology for that 
year. The matter relates almost solely to the condition of 
the poor in cities and especially in New York. On this sub- 
ject no one is more competent tospea_ than Mr. Riis, for 
he has studied it for years, during his work as newspaper 
reporter and social reformer.~ He tells of the deplorable 
condition of the tenement house dwellers in New York, the 
overcrowding, the filth, the unsanitary conditions, the total 
unfitness of their dwellings fer physical or moral purity. 
Then he relates the incidents attendant. on their fight with 
the wealthy owners to make these places tenantable. For 
these dens of filth and iniquity some of them were receiving 
an annual return of from twenty-five to thirty per cent. 
Thanks to their campaign, many of these buildings were 
torn down and others of a wore suitable type erected. Men 
like Mr. Mills have put up buildings where persons of mod- 
est means may obtain board and lodgings at reasonable cost. 
Mr. Riis maintains that if we are to preserve our standard 
of American citizenship we must guard the home and pro- 
tect the children. All who are interested in social reform 
should read this book. (George W. Jacobs & Co., Philadel- 
phia. Price, $1.00.) 

Vila is a drama by Grace Denio Litchfield. As the reader 
will quickly perceive, it is a poetic allegory couched in 
beautiful language. {[t rehearses the drama of life. Tho 
History, Truth, Time, Faith, Hope, etc., are impersona- 
tions they are given something of the reality of creatures of 
flesh and blood. The little lyrics scattered thru the drama 
are charming bits of verse. The author certainly has had 
a schooling in her trade of versification. (Richard G. 

adger, Boston. Price, $1.25.) 

In the Handy Volume Classics, Pocket Edition, are issued 
some masterpieces of the world’s literature in a beautiful 
shape for those who wish to familiarize themselves with 
the best that has been written. The books are 18mo., 
from 200 to 250 pages each, and handsomely bound in 
red cloth with gilt decorations. One volume contains The 
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Conduct of Life, by Ralph Waldo Emerson. The centen- 
nial of the poet-philosopher’s birth shows what a deep im- 
pression his writings have made on the world. The choice 

ems of thought here given are prefaced by an introduction 

y Andrew J. George. Another volume of the series con- 
tains Frondes Agrestes, readings in ‘‘ Modern Painters 
chosen at her pleasure by the author’s friend, the ounger 
lady of the Thwaite Coniston. Here are some of Ruskin’s 
wonderful pictures of the sea, the sky, mountains and 
flowers. As a word painter he is unexcelled. (Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co., New York. Price, cloth, $0.35 each; limp 
leather, $0.75.) 


The Ways of Yale in the Consulship of Plancus is anew 
and enlarged edition of a collection of college sketches and 
poems by Henry A. Beers. The college man, no matter 
where his Alma Mater is located, will have his heart warmed 
and his recollection stirred by this book. Aside from the 
knowledge that is picked up in four years within college 
walls there is a charm lingering in halls of learning that no 
one can appreciate except one who has{spent some time there. 
The author transfers this charm to his pages; he tells of the 
employments, the sports, the pranks, the associations that 
have hallowed the college precincts. The college man who 
can read of these and not have a homesick feeling to be 
back there once more, must have a stony heart indeed. 
(Henry Holt & Company, New York. Price, $1.00.) 


A thin little volume contains Prayers written by Robert 
Louis Stevenson during his residence in Samoa. Mrs. 
Stevenson in her introduction describes the picturesque 
gatherings of natives at evening prayer. They never omit 
the evening prayer and their respect for the poet was height- 
ened by his observance of the custom. These prayers are 
models like all of Mr. Stevenson’s writings ;—they are rever- 
ent, brief, simple. The book will be prized by Stevenson’s 
admirers. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. Price, 
$0.50. ) 

Overtones attempts to depict Strauss, Wagner, Verdi, 
Balzac, Flaubert, Nietzsche, and Turgenieff and many lov- 
ers of music. Page 73 will be at once turned to, for on it 
begins a description of Parsifal, a drama that has stirred 
America profoundly the past winter. Parsifal was published 
in book form in 1877, and Mr. Huneker, the author, has in 
thirty-five pages given a most interesting account of the 
characters and plot; he has evidently studied the drama 
for good purpose; we like his interpretation. This volume 
is one that will be sought by the lovers of music; they will 
appreciate the atmosphere that pervades it. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. ) ’ 

The Grown Baby Book, by F. Strange Kolle, is an impor- 
tant addition to children’s literature. The verses are in- 
tended for children, not for grown-ups, and we think chil- 
dren will thoroly enjoy them, as well as the excellent pic- 
tures with which they are illustrated. The typography of 
the book is good and cover design attractive. (Richard G. 
Badger, Bostow. Price, $1.00.) 


Wrong Track. 
Had to Switch. 


Even the most careful person is apt to get on the wrong 
track regarding food sometimes and has to switch over. 

When the right food is selected the host of ails that come 
from improper food and drink disappear, even where the 
trouble has been of lifelong standing. ia 

‘‘From a child I was never strong and had a capricious 
appetite and I was allowed to eat whatever I fancied—rich 
cake, highly seasoned food, hot buscuit, etc.,—so it was not 
surprising that my digestion was soon out of order and at 
the age of twenty-three I was on the verge of nervous pros- 
tration. I had no appetite and as I had been losing strength 
(because I didn’t get nourishment in my daily food to re- 
pair the wear and tear on body and brain) I had no reserve 
force to fall back on, lost flesh rapidly and no medicine 
helped me. 

‘Then it was a wise physician ordered Grape-Nuts and 
cream and saw to it that I gave this food (new tome) a 
proper trial and it showed he knew what he was about, be- 
cause I got better by bounds from the very first. That was 
in the summer, and by winter I was in better health than 
ever before in my life, had gained in flesh and weight and 
felt like a new person altogether in mind as well as body, 
all due to nourishing and completely digestible food, Grape- 
Nuts. 

‘‘This happened three years ago and never since then 
have I had any but perfect health for I stick to my Grape- 
Nuts food and cream and still think it delicious. I eat it 
every day. I never tire of this food and can enjoy a saucer 
of Grape Nuts and cream when nothing else satisfies my ap- 

tite, and it’s surprising how sustained and strong a small 
saucerful will make one feel for hours,’’ Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

True food that carries one along and ‘‘there’s a reason.’’ 
Grape-Nuts 10 days proves big things. 

Get the little book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville,’’ in each 


package. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


A new idea in Wisconsin isa library 
wagon. Just as the Yankee peddler of 
a generation ago carried tin ware, or dry 
goods, or even jewelry, around to coun- 
try customers, so the library wagon car- 
ries books of all kinds and the young of 
= country can make their own selec- 

ions. 


It was a notable occasion when, in the 
hall of the English high school on June 
17 the Sons of the Revolution presented 
to the city of Worcester, Mass., for all 
the schools, copies of the Gilbert Stuart 
portrait of Washington. The audience 
included the mayor, the chairman of the 
school committee, and many of the lead- 
ing citizens. Senator Hoar’s closing 
words was one of the most delightful 


features. ‘‘This has been an exquisite 
oceasion,”’ he said. ‘‘Every speaker 
has kept within his time, and we have 


all wished him to continue.’’ 


A curious disease has appeared among 
the pupils of the girls’ schools and col- 
leges, of Basle, Switzerland, and its 
neighborhood. It is called shaking sick- 
ness and is mainly confined to the pupils 
of the junior classes. The attacks com- 
mence with headache and slight nervous 
tremors, and they increase until the suf- 
ferer becomes helpless, sometimes para- 
lyzed. The disease is most common in 
the schools that are badly ventilated. 
According to Dr. Thomas Linn, the dis- 
ease is akin to, if not a form of spinal 
meningitis. 

London, England, seems to lack well- 
qualified teachers. To make the church 
schools equal in efficiency to the old 
board schools, 2,000 certificated teachers 
must be employed, while 500 more are 


needed in the board schools. The whole 
country must have 15,000 at least. 


Japanese Prowess. 


Josiah Royce, of Harvard university, 
was the orator of the Phi Beta Kappas 
at the University of Iowa. In his ad- 
dress upon “‘ Provincialism—A Plea for 
Stronger Local Sentiment to Restrain 
National Heedlessness,’’ he gave a new 
estimate of Japanese character. He 
said that a generation ago the Japanese 
seemed to starting upon a career of 
self-surrender by adgpting European 
customs and ideals, ea so abandoning 
independence of spirit. But we can now 
see that while they have learned our 
lessons, they have applied them in their 
own way, and in all intercourse with the 
native everyone feels how unconquerable 
his spirit is. ‘‘He remains as absolutely 
his own master with regard to the inter- 
pretation, the use, the possession of all 
spiritual — as if he were the master 
and you the learner.’’ No wonder that 
we are so often astonished at Japanese 
vigor and prowess. 


A Blina Ph.D. 


For some time Mr. George W. Connor, 
a graduate of the Maryland School for 
the Blind, has pursued an advanced course 
for the degree of Ph.D., at the Illinois 
Wesleyan university, at Bloomington, 
Ill. Immediately after he completed his 
course and received his degree, his 
friends in Baltimore gave him a congrat- 
ulatory dinner at the School for the Deaf 
and Blind, with Mr. John F. Bledsoe as 
toastmaster. Several of his friends re- 


sponded to toasts, the general sentiment 
of all being that while the lack of sight 
is a hindrance to progress;it is not an in- 
superable obstacle. Mr. Connor is a 
competent teacher and one of the few 
among the blind who have completed a 
full college course. 


Superintendent for Springfield. 


Prin. Wilbur F. Gordy, of the North 
Grammar school at Hartford, Conn., has 
been elected superintendent of the 
Springfield public schools, to succeed 
Supt. Thomas M. Balliet. Mr. Gordy is 
principal of one of the largest grammar 
schools at Hartford, and, since that city 
has no general superintendent and the 
principals of the grammar schools are 
superintendents of their districts, Mr. 
Gordy has been one of the superintend- 
ents at Hartford. His salary will be 
$4,000, which was the salary received by 
Superintendent Balliet. 

Mr. Gordy is a graduate of Wesleyan 
university, Middletown, Conn. Immedi- 
ately after graduation he was principal 
of acollege preparatory school and was 
teacher of Latin. Later he was teacher 
of Latin and Greek in another prepara- 
tory school. Mr. Gordy then beeame 
principal of the Middletown high school 
and teacher of the classics. From this 
position he went to Ansonia, Conn., as 
principal of the high school and superin- 
tendent of schools. He remained there 
for three years. He was then elected to 
his present position as the head of one 
of the grammar schools of Hartford. 
This position Mr. Gordy has held for 
—~ years. He is forty-nine years 
old. 
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who are playing a more important part in 
commerce every year. 


The Larger Questions 
arising out of the war are given atten- 
tion. What interest has the United States 
in the conflict? How do Great Britain, 
France, and Germany view it? These are 
fully discussed. 


Form a Club 
Your school can not afford to be without 
the help that this magazine gives. Get up 
a club and see how the recitations in geo- 
graphy and history, and we may add 
seience, will be brightened. 


Price, 50c. a year. Club rates for two 
or more names, 40c. With OUR TIMES 
ATLAS and CYCLOPZDIA, 70c. A good 


E. L. Kellogg & Co., 


Not the petty details of campaigns, 
but accounts of the larger movements in 
which all teachers and pupils are inter- 


Maps and Portraits 

1 Teachers and pupils wish to study the im- 
portant history that is now being made in Asia 
OUR TIMES has pub- 
lished several excellent maps of the scene of 
zs :{! operations and will contain others from time to 
time; also portraits of the leaders on both sides, 


Study of the People 
OUR TIMES has numerous articles relating to the people 
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round dollar’s worth. 


FOUR-TRACK 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
OF TRAVEL AND EDUCATION 


MORE THAN 152 PAGES MONTHLY 
lowing titles of articlesthat have appeared in 
recent issues; all profusely illustrated: 


Among Golden Pagodas - - - 


Marblehead - « « - M. Imlay Laylor 
AStudyin Shells -  - - - - Dr. R. W. Shufeldt 
Santo Domingo - - = - Frederick A Ober 
Eleven Hours of Afternoon - - - Cy Warman 
A Gala Nighton fhe Neckar” - - Kathleen L. Greig 


Echoes From Sleepy Hollow . - 
Golfinthe Rockies - - - 
In Barbara Frietchie’s Town - 
Backinthe Backwoods - - 


A Feast of Music - - - - Jane W. Guthrie 

O TIMES Sailors’Snug Harbor- - - - ~- Bessie H. Dean 
Sinc> Betty Golfs—Poem - Josephine Wilhelm Hard 

HANDY Niagara’s Historic Environs - . Eben P. Dorr 

In the Old Wood-Burner Days - - James 0. Whittemore 


CYCLOPEDIA 


The Land of Liberty and Legends 
Nature’s Treasure-House = - 
Down the GoldenYukon - = - 
Corral and Lasso 


An Historic Derelict - - 
Where Lincoln Died - - 
The Poets’ Corner - - . 
The Treason House - = = = 


Single copies, 5 cents, or 50 cents a year 


Can be had of newsdealers, or by addressing 
GEoRGE H. DaniEts, Publisher 
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Mr. Gordy is one of a number of men 
recommended by Superintendent Balliet 
to the committee. He is the author of 
two school histories, one of which is 
in the Springfield schools, and also of 
language books which have a wide sale. 
His term of service begins ~~. 1, when 
the resignation of Superintendent Balliet 
goes into effect. 


New York City. 
Academy of Design. 


Examinations for admission to the 
Academy of Design will be held during 
the week beginning Sept. 26. Theschools 
of the academy being maintained to 
further the arts of design, only such 
students as intend to follow art as a 
profession will be admitted to study in 
its classes. No applicant over thirty 
years of age will be admitted unless by 
special action of the council. The 
schools will be open from Sept. 26, 1904, 
to May 6, 1905. 

Every applicant will be required to 
make a drawing from the antique; this 
drawing must be made in the rooms of 
the academy without instruction, and 
upon the approval of the same by the 
school committee the applicant may be 
admitted. 

No tuition fees whatever will becharged 
in any of the classes. For the use of 
easel chair, locker, etc., a charge of ten 
dollars will be made to each student, 
payable in advance when his application 
is made; if admission is not granted this 
sum will be returned. 


Schools Instead of Nature. 


Mrs. Simkhovitch, headworker of 
Greenwich house, read a paper at the 
National Conference of Charities at Port- 
land, Maine, upon the ‘‘ ca” Func- 
tions of the Public School.’’ She spoke 
decidedly against the present system of 
giving so large a number of Bupils toa 
single teacher, as it prevents all personal 
knowledge of the pupils. She recom- 
mends as a partial remedy of present dif- 
ficulties, an advisory committee for the 
several schools in large cities, especially 
New York, made up, not of teachers or 
superintendents, but of those fully ac- 
quainted with the neighborhood condi- 
tions. 

Mrs. Simkhovitch holds that one of the 
difficulties is that the cost of living forces 
too many to live in a single room. The 
discomfort arising sends all into the 
streets, to the destruction of family life. 
Now as the children get all their physical 
training in the streets, where there is 
nothing of nature, one of the functions 
of the school must be in a measure to 
supply this deficiency. This can be se- 
cured partly by more natural surround- 
ings, and partly by bringing flowers, 
plants, and fruits for special exhibitions, 
to the schools. Excursions are also an 


aid. 
Patrick and the Library. 


Patrick is only a little boy, ‘‘ turned 
ten,’’ as he expressed his age when he 
made application for books at one of the 
branches of the New York public lib 5 
His hair is red and his eyes are crossed, 
but his phrenological bump of persist- 
ency is large. He felt brave ashe asked 
to have a book, but even so brave and 
small a boy can set red tape in motion. 

‘What is your name?’’ 

‘Patrick Golden.’’ 

‘‘Have you some one for reference? ’’ 

‘‘What’s that? ”’ 

‘Some one who will sign a paper that 
you will take care of the books.’’ 

‘*Me mother’Il sign.’’ 








PISO'S CURE FOR 








Teachers’ Agencies. 
DURING THE MONTH OF MAY 


The School Bulletin Teachers’ Agency found places for the coming year for 
EIGHTY-FOUR TEACHERS at an average advance of One Hundred and Twenty- 
Three Dollarsa year more than they ure now receiving. Many of these teachers could havehad 
the same salaries last year if they had been registered with us. There are Five Hundred Teachers 
in this State to-day whose salaries would be A Hundred Dollars a Year More next year if they 
would register with us. This does not mean that we can get higher than their present salaries 
forall teachers. Some teachers are getting now more than theyearn. Butit does mean that if 

ou are a superior teacher, and can prove it to us, we can surprise vou by the chances we give you. 


nd for circulars. C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 1505 Penn Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. 313 Rookery Block, Spokane. 94 7th St., Portland. 
518 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimpson Block, Los Angeles. 


THE KINSLEY COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU and School Exchange 


Commercial, Shorthand, Drawing, Telegraphy Penmanship, and 
Language Teachers Exclusively 

No charge to schools for teachers furnished, and the lowest charge to teachers of any special agency. COM- 

MEROIAL DEPARTMENT POSITIONS in High xchooi and Colleges a@ specialty. rite for registration 


d ci c tiate t Sale of School Property. 
INSLEY, More” a oe ao Po45 Broadway, New: York 

















For those Seeking Health in the balmy 
and invigorating Lake Breezes. 


| Passenger Service Exclusively .,..ccre win comfort at moderate cost. 
STEAMS 


(it sed. 


For the Business Man to build up his 
shattered nerves. 


Three sailings each week between > 
Chicago,Frankfort,Northport,Charlevoix, 
Petoskey, Harbor Springs and 
Mackinac Island, connecting for 


Detroit, Buffalo, etc. Booklet Free. x< 
samand atl JOS. BEROLZHEIM, G. P. A. (- 
cago i 
Veton 


SIMAAEASSSISASEASIS IIIS LITIEISIISIAZDLIREIDIVIEEIIPDIIEIEPPIIOSTSDD Y 


TRANSLATIONS 


Interlinear Literal 
Hamilton, Locke and Clark’s The Best Translations 
Good ‘Well Printed~—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New T 
patiae Witney Chalk Aiken eles Wedeaes | Goad Page Wels Bane tnvecisnt ict"tke 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 ceats each. 


Ongetorwe Free— DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 
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SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


TO THE PRINCIPAL CITIES AND RESORTS 
















CUBA, 
TEXAS, 

MEXICO, 
D> and California 


THE ROUTE OF THE 
Washington & Southwestern Limited, 
Washington and Chattanooga Limited, 


The Southern’s Palm Limited, 


SOUTH > 
SOUTH WEST— 
SOUTHEAST 
















- = 





& Florida Limited, 
U. S. Fast Mail, 
Washington & Atlanta Express, 









Pullman Drawing Room Sleeping, Library and Observation Cars and 
Southern Railway Dining Cars on through trains. 


The Scenic Line to the World’s Fair at St. Louis via Louisville 
through the Blue Grass region of Kentucky. 
NEW YORK OFFICES, 27: and 1185 Broadway. 


A. S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger Agent, 


S. H. HARDWICK, 
Passenger Traffic Manager. 


SELF CULTURE FOR TEACHERS. 


It is a pleasure to us to put in the hands of earnest, ambitious teachers the unique magazine 
EDUCATIONAL FoUNDATIONS which is rich in the best thoughts of the leading educators. The pro- 
gram for the coming year will be most attractive andprofitable, Only #1.50 a Year. 


BE. L. KELLOGG & CO.. - 61 East Ninth St., New York. 


— will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. when 
communicating with advertisers. 




























WwW. BH. TAYLOE, 
General Passenger Agent. 







Washington, D. C. 
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Pears 


Pears’ Soap is made ina 
clean, sun-flooded factory ; 
then stored a full year ina 
dry, airy place, before com- 
ing to you. 

Is it such a wonder it 


lasts so long? 
Established in 1789. 





BORATED 
TALCUM 





, Removes all odor of perspiration. De- 
“aa lightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or| 
ipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original), Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. N.J. 
















THE MOST DELIGHTFUL 
OF ALL TRIPS IS VIA:: 


JOY LINE 


DIRECT STEAMER BETWEEN 


NEW YORK 
AND BOSTON 


THAT IS A SEAGOING PASSENGER 
STEAMSHIP; RUNS THROUGH WITH- 
OUT CHANGE. THE JOY LINE 
ALSO HAS A STEAMER EVERY 
WEEK DAY BETWEEN 


NEW YORK AnpD 
PROVIDENCE 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 
EQUIPMENTanadSERVICE the BEST 
W. E. ARNOLD, G.P.A. 
PIER 35, EAST RIVER, NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE : EIGHT HUNDRED ORCHARD 


IF YOU HAVE 
TO EARN YOUR 
OWN LIVING 


Why not earn a good one? 

You can’t? You CAN if you’ve got the 
ambition. 

We can show you how to add $10 to $25a 
month to your earnings. 

How? 

By introducing our standard publications 
for teachers. 

In some counties our agents will do from 
$500 to $1,500 worth of business by 
taking time out of school hours. 


Write for facts—free for the asking. Do 
it NOW. 


E. 





L. KELLOGG & CO. 
AGENCY DEPARTMENT 


61 E, 9rx ST... NEW YORK 





READERS will confer a favor by men 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 







‘‘No, some one else.’’ 

‘* The grocery man?’’ 

“* Go, and ask him.”’ 

When Patrick returned, he assured the 
librarian that it was ‘‘all right,’’ and he 
was then allowed to fill the application 
blank to be sent by mail to the grocer. 
This was accomplished by much twisting 
of tongue and scratching of pen. 

For five days Patrick came in regularly, 
sometimes alone, sometimes bringing 
friends, to inquire if he might have a 
book to take home. Each time he was 
admonished to have regard for some 
point of cleanliness or etiquette. ‘‘Take 
off your hat, Patrick; besure your hands 
are clean; come in quietly and do not 
bring so many friends; you must speak 
softly fin the library, Patrick,’’ were 
sume of the directions he received. On 
the sixth day Patrick hoped he had com- 
plied with all possible rules. 

‘* May I have my book to-day?’’ he 
asked, as he appeared before the 
high desk where the librarian had so 
often chided him. 

The custodiar of the children’s books 
looked the littl: pleader over carefully 
and could find no fault in him, except, 
perhaps, that his eyes were crossed and 
his face was freckled, his hair was red 
and his clothes were poor. Patrick had 
done his best. 

‘« Yes, you may have a book to-day.’’ 

Patrick’s hands twitched, but he did 
not throw up the torn cap, only clutched 
it tighter. Joy beamed from the con- 
tradictory eyes. This was his trium- 
phant moment, but he did not risk it by 
any breach of rule. He tiptoed after 
the librarian as she escorted him to the 
shelves. She asked, ‘‘ Have you thought 
what book you would like to have, 
Patrick? ”’ 

He answered hoarsely, ‘‘A fairy tale.’’ 

The first title which caught the glance 
of the librarian was the sequel to ‘‘ Alice 
in Wonderland.”’ 

‘‘Have you had ‘Thro’ the Looking 
Glass’ ? she inquired. 

Consternation seemed to overcome 
Patrick. He began wildly to search thru 
his pockets. String and marbles from 
one trousers pocket, a broken pencil and 
a picture from the other, mystified the 
librarian as he brought them forth. His 
search was rewarded from the pocket of 
his coat, whence he brought out a red 
paper case containing a small looking 
glass. 

‘‘There’s a comb, too,’’ he said, as he 
showed it to his judge. ‘‘Me father 
gave it to me on Christmas.’’ 

Surely, Patrick deserved reward. All 
requirements for the membership of a 
little boy in the public library had been 
met. He proudly carried two books as 
he left the library door, one ‘‘ The Prin- 
cess on the Glass Hill,’’ the other ‘‘ Great 
Americans.”’ 


We extract the following from the 
Medical Reprints: The value of anti- 
kamnia tablets consists in their rapid ef- 
fect in allevating pain. Two five-grain 
tablets almost instantly relieve headaches 
or neuralgia. A dozen five-grain tablets 
should at all times be near at hand. 
Twenty-five cents will get a dozen from 
your druggist. 


A Sustaining Diet. 

These are the enervating days, when, 
as somebody has said, men drop by the 
sunstroke as if the Day of Fire had 
dawned. They are fraught with danger 
to people whose systems are poorly sus- 
tained; and this leads us to say, in the 
interest of the less robust of our readers, 
that the full effect of Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
is such as to suggest the propriety of 
calling this medicine something besides 
a blood purifier and tonic,—say, a sus- 
taining diet. It makes it much easier to 
bear the heat, assures refreshing sleep, 
and will without any doubt avert much 
sickness at this time of year. 














Chained Down 


is the condition in which many 
men of good selling capacity 
find themselves. They have 
reached the limit in their 
present business. Any man 
in this position who feels that 
he can sell a good security to 
conservative investors and can 
give bank references is invited 
to write stating his age, his 
business and his reason for 
desiring to branch out into 
another line of work. 


All letters treated as strictly confidential 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 
Superintendent of Domestic Agencies, 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 
32 Nassew Street, New York. N. V. 








Broadway and # 
Eleventh Street, 


St. Denis # New York # 
Hotel, European Plan 


Convenient Location. 
William Taylor & Son. 





WANTED 


College Students during their 
vacation can easily make $20 
to $30 per week. Write for 
particulars. 


The Universal Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Double Your Salary 


by learning how to introduce our standard 
publications forteachers. Look around you 
and note that every teacher you know is 
taking one or more papers and reading edu- 
cational books. You can get this business. 
It will, if you are earnest and energetic, 
probably double your salary as a 
teacher and make you scores of pleasant 
friends. Write to-day to Agency Dept. 


E. L. KELLOGG 6 CO. 


61 East 9th Street, - - Mow Wank 


pean will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOLJOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 
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PIMPLES 


“I tried all kinds of blood remedies which failed 
to do me any good but I have found the right thing 
at last. My face was full of pimples and black- 
heads. After taking Cascarets they all left. I am 
continuing the use of them and recommending 
them to my friends. I feel fine when I rise n the 
morning. Hope to have a chance to recommend 


Cc ts.”” 
ascaret“pred C. Witten, 76 Elm St., Newark, N. J. 





Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25c, 50c. Never 
sold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped CCC. 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 595 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 





A LB.IN 
5-Ls. Lots 
REGULAR 


Price 
33 CENTS 
BEST FANCY CREAMERY 


BUTTER AT COST 


The Great American Tea Co. 


Chi. CIC A A 2) 20 2 Oe) Pe 


OD. BOX 289 TEL 24651 CORTLANDT 











RE you making use of your 
A time to profitable advan- 
tage? Would you be in- 
terested in a plan of work that is 
profitable, refined, and pleasant? 
Would you not like to make 
the acquaintance of all the 
teachers in your vicinity? No 
capital required. Only energy, 
planning, and work in leisure 
hours. Some of our agents will 
send in from $500 to $1,500 
worth of business from a county 
or two, and earn as much or 
more than from teaching school. 
Full particulars at once. 
E. L. KELLOGG 6G CO. 


Agency Dept., 61 East 9th Street 











Literary Notes. 


Rudyard Kipling has just finished a 
new volume of short stories, which will 
be published this fall by Doubleday, 
Page & Company, under the title, 
‘‘ Traffics and Discoveries.’’ This is the 
first volume of collected Kipling tales 
since ‘‘ The Day’s Work,’’ which reached 
a wider circulation than any other book 
of short stories in recent years. It con- 
tains one long tale, ‘‘The Army of a 
Dream,’’ hitherto unpublished. 


In the Woman’s Home Companion for 
July the World’s Fair at St. Louis is 
handsomely illustrated and described. 


‘‘Journeying with Harvesters,’’ b 
Charles Morean Harger, with illustra- 
tions by Edwin B. Child, is one of the 
timely articles in the July Scribner’s. 
Another is on ‘‘The Disfranchisement 
of the Negro,’’ by Thomas Nelson Page. 


Dixon’s Graphite Pipe Joint Compound 
is described in a little booklet which is 
worth the attention of all school jani- 
tors. 





Southern Railway’s Improvements to St. 
Louis, 
Millions Spent to Open New Route to 
World’s Fair City. 

The Southern Railway, ever alert to 
the demands of the times, has just com- 
pleted its large and extensive improve- 
ments on its line from Louisville to St. 
Louis, by which it opens a‘ direct route 
to the World’s Fair city from the East. 
This work hascost several million dollars 
and the line now compares with any in 
the country. Leaving New York on the 
Pennsylvania, con ection is made at 
Washington over the Chesapeake and 
Ohio, which runs through historic Vir- 
ginia, alive with interest from many 
viewpoints, and where the scenery is un- 
surpassed for beauty and picturesque 
interest in mountains and valleys. It 
also runs through the heart of the Blue 
Grass Section of Kentucky, famous in 
song and story as the country’s garden 
spot, where the horse is king, and the 
farm the world’s masterpiece. This line 
connects with the Southern at Louisville 
ind the train is fast enough to insure 
somfort and gives satisfaction. 

Last week the Passenger Agents of 
the Southern Railway were at St. Louis 
to take a look at the new line, and also 
to view the great World’s Fair. They 
are all back enthusiastic over the situa- 
tion, and the Southern is sure to reap a 
rich harvest of travel through the rest 
of the season. The variable route tours 
offered to the World’s Fair enables 
every one to go or return over this great 
tailway system. 


Rest and Health for Mother and Child 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SyRUP has been useo 
for OVER FIFTY YE 


. It SOOTHES the 

CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, / LLAYS all PAIN 
OURES WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for 
OFARRH(CEA, Sold by Dag in every part of th: 
world. Be sure to ask for “ Mrs. Winslow’s Soothin: 
are. and take no otber kind. Twenty-five cents: 
e. ‘ 








e like Sap 





olio-They waste 


A * themselves to make the world 3 





General Debility 


Day in and out there is that feeling of 
weakness that makes a burden of itself. 

Food does not strengthen. 

Sleep does not refresh. 

It is hard to do, hard to bear, what 
should be easy, — vitality is on fhe ebb, and 


the whole system suffers. 
For this condition take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


It vitalizes the blood, gives vigor and tone 
to all the organs and functions, and is 
positively unequalled for all run-down or 
jebilitated conditions. 


HOOD’s PILLS cure constipation, 25 cents. 











Extra Fine Imported 


5 6-piece 
China Gea Set 







with an order for 25 lbs. of 
New Crop, 60c., 70c., or 80c. 
Tea, or 2 ibs. Great Amer- 
ican Baking Powder, 45c. a 
lb., or an_assorted order 
Teas and Baking Powder, 
or 60 lbs. Bomoso Coffee, 
38c. a Ib., or 50-202. Bottles 
of pure extracts—Vanilla, 
Lemon, etc., or 25-11b. cans 
of Spice—any kind—abso- 
lutely pure, 50c. a can. 


Address Mr. J. 1. Cus care of 


The Great American Tea Co 
Box 239 
31-33 Vesey Street, New York 














| with Du Bois’ Natural Way in 





teteemeemmnentnieminee 





Dr.W.J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 


Latest and mest progressive methods in 
tentistry. Preservation ef original teeth a 
speciality. Established 1868: Appointments 
ey mail or telephone in advance for visitors 


SPECIAL COMBINATION 


OFFERS 


The regular subscription price of Ghe 
School Journal is $2.00 a year. For 
the benefit of NEW Subscribers who 
may wish valuable new educational books, 
we make the following Special Prices, 
good for one month from the date of this 
paper. Any of these books furnished separ- 
ately at net prices given, postpaid. Ghe 
School Journal, one year ($2.00), and 


Munson’s Education Through 
Nature ($1.35) = - -  - 
with Tinsley’s Artistic and 
Practical Basketry ($1.10) 
with Taylors Class Manage=- 
ment (90c.) -  - -  - 
with Month by Month books; 
set, paper ($2.25) - - - 
with Month by Month books; 
set in three vols., cloth ($3.50) 
with Dutton’s School Manage= 
ment ($1.12)- —_- - - 





$2.75 
2.50 
2.40 
3.80 
4.80 


2.75 
Moral Training ($1.40) - 3.00 
with Cramer’s Talks to Students 
onthe Art of Study ($1.10) 2.75 
with King’s Psychology of 
Child Development($1.10) 2.75 
with Dopp’s Industries in Ele= 
mentary Education ($1.10) 2.75 
ADDRESS 


E. L. KELLOGG 6 CO, 
61 E. NINTH STREET. NEW YORE 
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Teachers’ Agencies 








Send for our List of September Openinge.—Address 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 


Established 20 Years. 
1302 Auditorium Building, a) 


Positions filled, 6,400. 














1. Admits to membership only the better class of 
teachers—registration fee returned to others at ee. 
2. Returns fee if unable to place ee Be ‘. 
3. Makes epocralty of_placing teachers 
ates and in the West. my — salaries id ' yg 
Has numerous calls to fi sitions for next year 
- I have first class Sonchens or these positions. 
5. Is conducted by experienced educators, 


Address 327231 14th Ave., S. E. Minneapolis, Mian. 


Agency. . 
the ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY innv'ciicace 


C.J. ALBERT, Manager. Ninetserth, Your, nest Sebgeicaand collases ea 
Western Office: Los Angeles. Yer 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY See 


stant demard for good teachers. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 


Schermerhorn TEACHERS AGENCY 


3 East 14th St., New York 
Ceachers wanted for good pusitions eee fee holds good until 


in all parts of the United States ROME secure a position for you 
ROME TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


TEACHERS FOR POSITIONS. W. X. CRIDER. 
POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. AGENCY ROME, NEW YORK. 
THREE Pusiic ScHoor Vacancigs, the best 


H E BEST vacancies and the best college vacancy, within the past year, in 
Pennsylvania, were filled directly through this agency. We want teacbers for the best va- 
cancies in Pennsylvania and other states. For further information call to see or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, ManaGcer (National Education Bureau), HaBRisBuRG, Pa. 


k A \ Tk RN Teachers’ 50 Bromfield Street, BOSTON 


Agency _ en 
aeenty | MissE.F. FOSTER, Mer. 


Established 1890 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ iain 


{Introduces to colleges, Schools, and Families, Superior Professors p Perinat Assistants, Tutors 
Geveencsses, 1 for every Department of Instruction; Recommends Good ols to Parents. Cali 
or Address Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, American and Scoaien Teach ers’ Agency. 


23 Union Square, New York. 
Provides Schools of all Grades with 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 


in obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 8 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 


Did You Forget? 


Dr. PICK is the greatest modern authority on the subject of 
Memory and the means of improving it. His system is 
based on well-known laws of the mind and its value has 
been demonstrated in the case of thousands who have been 
benefited by it. For many years he gave his lectures at 
Colleges and Universities, to bodies of teachers, and to 
private classes. 

The subject-matter of these lectures is now accessible, 
bound in book form under the title 


Pick’s Lectures on Memory Culture 
Cloth. Price, $1 00; our price, 90 cents, postage, 8 cents. 


E. L. Kellogg & Co., 61 E. 9th St., New York 
AT THE N. E. A. 


Since the Manager of this Agency will be in St. 
Louis next week, attending the convention of the 
N_E. A. andthe final sessions of the Committee of 
Nine (to draw up a_model Commercial Course), 
there will be some delay 1n answering the heavy 
mail that is reaching our desk daily. 

School officials are already expressing heart 
appreciation of our plan to submit data regar 
ing candidates without letting the candi ates 
know anything about it until we are instructed 


Minneapolis 
Geachers’ . 








(Fifteenth year, ~ manager), has 
filled oe of fine positions, 36 
oo at $4,000 down. Form for 
mp. Recommends heartily. Con- 


31 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855 
Joun O. RooxweEt1, Manager. 














two normal school 





























Address all correspondence to the Manager 











to do so. The plan saves everybody a world of , 
needless work and annoyance. ‘Better let us help 
you. Our office machinery will be running smooth- 
ly all Summer, after our return from St. Louis, 
and your requests will receive instant attention. Pp ree a0 amen ds 
. . ecia 
The National Commercial Teachers’ Agency ines Beverly, Mass. 
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N'S FOOT-EASE 


Shake Inte Yeur Shocs 
Allen’s Foot=Ease, a powder for 
the feet. It cures painful, swollen, 
smarting, nervous feet, andi nstantly 
takes the sting out of corns and 
bunions. It’s the ee 
comfort discovery 0 
age. Allen's Foot—Hasemakestight- 
fitting or new shoes feeleasy. It is 
a certain cure for ingrowing nails, 
callous and hot, tired, 
aching feet. e have over 30, 000 
testimonials, TRY IT TO-DAY. 
Sold bya:1 Druggists and Shoe Stcres, 

Do not accept an imita- 
tion. Sent by mai! for25c. instamps. 
TRYALE PACKAGE 
sentby m 
“Oh,WhatRest MOTHER G RAYS SWEET 
and Comfort!” POWDERS, the best medicine for 









ALLE 
















D int whore, rial Pack Children, aww \ " y 
rages 8 seve ere. rial Package . - 
dress, A ‘LEN 5. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N.Y. 












ention this paper. } 


NORTH AMERICAN 
GYMNASTIC UNION 


Normal School of Gymnastics 


558-668 BROADWAY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


GEO, WITTICH, DinecTtor 








BERCY’S TEXT- 
BOOKS 


FRENC for teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 
lishers for copies for examination . . . 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave. NEW YORE 


MANUAL TRAINING 
Benches, Tools, Draw- 


ing Tables, etc. & 
Get the BEMIS Standard. 
Catalogue free. 
A. L. BEMIS, Worcester, Mass 


Artistic Furnishings 


For ScHOOL-RoomMs, TEACHERS’ ROOMS, 
AND LIBRARIES. 


Alice M. Kellogg, 


New York City 











No. 114 E, Twenty-Tusirp 8r., 


An Agent Wanted 


IN EVERY CITY AND EVERY COUNTY 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Big Pay, Pleasant Work, Salary 
or Commission, 





E. L. KELLoGG & Co., 61 E. 9th St.,N.Y. 





CASH REWARD 


E want good agents. Don’t you know of 
some one who has been specially success= 
ful on your local journal, or for books, 
If you do, we want that person’s name 

and address, If you write a letter giving all you 
know of him we will acknow! dge your courtesy 
at once with a copy of M_ A. M. Kellogg’s 
** How to be a Successful Tea ier.” If the per- 
son named succeeds, we will sead you at the end 
of the year acash reward, We publish the largest, 
oldest, and most attractive line of periodicals and 
books for teachers, and many teachers add materi- 
ally to their inoomes introducing them, Several 
new *‘ big winners” this year, Address Agency 
Department, 


E.L, KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. othSt., New York 
ST 
READERS will confer a favor by men- 


tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. : 














